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A SUGGESTED LITURGICAL PROGRAM FOR 
SCHOOLS--II 


THE MASS IS THE CENTER 


If we adopt the liturgical way then the Mass becomes the cen- 
ter and core of all our work as teachers of religion. During 
school and for the after years it is the Mass that matters. “If 
I be lifted up” says Our Blessed Lord, “I will draw all things to 
myself.” That promise is fulfilled in the Mass. The Mass is 
not merely the chief thing in our life; in a very true sense it is 
everything. The secret of all Christian life is union with Christ, 
and the Mass is the daily drama of our incorporation in Him. 
For every one of us, in our measure, the Mass must be a daily 
dying and rising with Christ, a sacrifice in which our whole life is 
concentrated and merged in His. The Mass is the center of our 
faith; it is the life giving sun that effects in our souls a spiritual 
renewal. To its light and warmth we must each day present 
our souls so that our union with Christ may be renewed and 
strengthened. The Mass is the hearth whence religion radiates. 
“The Church consecrates us daily to the glory of the Most Holy 
Trinity by means of the sacrifice of the Eucharist. This primary 
notion of the Christian life must penetrate into the very depths 
of our souls and vivify our every action,” writes Dom Beauduin 
in “Liturgy the Life of the Church,” p. 26. 

We must realize this truth first ourselves, and then only can 
we teach our children to appreciate it. The Mass may be looked 
upon as the core of instruction. It has been in the past the 
medium through which the church educated the people. Mys- 
teries and dogmas, scripture and tradition, history and symbolism 
may .be taught to the people through the Mass which is “the 
5138 
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pith and marrow of each recurring festival. It is from the altar 
that the mystery is read to us. In each Mystery Our Holy 
Mother the Church shows us the fruit to be gathered from it, 
a virtue to be acquired, a grace to be sought, a sacrifice to be 
made which must be united in the one great sacrifice of the 
altar. It is in the Mass that we appropriate the mystery to our- 
selves, that we communicate in it, that we live it over again." 

Through the Mass we can lead back the people to the scrip- 
tures—the traditional food of the people. Our catechism way 
has failed largely because it has minimized the scriptures, and to 
ignore the scriptures is to ignore Christ. A more extensive use 
of the Missal will achieve this reform. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


The present Pope has merited the title of the “Pope of Catholic 
Action.” We religious teachers form the vanguard in that march 
which our Holy Father has commanded. Let us ground all our 
efforts as teachers on that grandest institution of Christ, the 
Mass, and then our lives of prayer, study and teaching become 


an immense Mass in which our share in Catholic Action is 
identified with the “Mystery of the Most Sacred Action.” The 
Mass is the power house of Catholic Action. Every act of ours 
should begin at the altar and flow back to the altar. The Mass 
is par excellence the Opus Dei—the Work of God. Father Busch 
writes, “There are certain prayers in the Missal which carry the 
rubric heading infra actionem (within the action). These pray- 
ers were originally placed outside the Canon, either before or 
after it. Later inserted within the Canon, they were marked to 
be said infra actionem. What a lesson here in regard to Catholic 
Action! Every work of ours, private or public, should be infra 
actionem, encompassed by the Eucharistic Sacrifice, should de- 
rive meaning and purpose and method from Christ who, when 
He is lifted up, draws all things to Himself.” ? 

That the Mass may be for us the sun of our spiritual lives 
shedding light, and warmth, and fruition on our work as religious 
teachers, we must look on the Mass as an action in which we, 


* Liturgical Catechism. M. McMahon, Gill & Son, Dublin, p. 195 
Community Drama—W. Busch. Orate Fratres—June 
. p. 357. 
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and the children we teach, must participate. One of the ancient 
names for the Mass was “Actio.” The present Pope calls for a 
more active participation by the laity in the Mass. “The faith- 
ful come to the sacred places of worship to draw piety from its 
chief source by active participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
It is really necessary that the faithful should not assist at the 
sacred ceremonies like outsiders or mute spectators.” The Mass 
is a combined offering of priest and people. The social note in the 
text of the Mass, e. g., “we,” “our,” “let us pray,” “let us offer,” 
clearly indicates that. Watch the congregation during Sunday’s 
Mass and see how far away the people are when the priest turns 
and says to them, “Orate Fratres—Pray brethren that my sacri- 
fice which is also yours may be acceptable to God.” The Mass is 
a corporate action. The people are present physically. Some are 
buried in their own private devotions. Most of our congrega- 
tions at Mass, however, remain audiences. The Mass is some- 
thing done for them by the priest, not something done by them 
in union with the priest. They hear Mass by being present but 
they cannot be said to assist at Mass. The spectacle that we 
witness in European Churches has a message for us. In Italy, 
France, and Spain many Masses are said on different altars in 
the same church. Whenever the sacristan’s bell announces the 
beginning of another Mass, there is a rustling of the combina- 
tion wicker chair and kneeler, and some of the faithful move 
bodily, kneeler and all, over to the altar to attach themselves as 
closely as possible to the Mass about to begin.* The admirable 
truth expressed in their gesture is that one is to attach oneself as 
consciously as possible to the sacrificial action, and to know one 
is doing so. Mass is something in which one must join. King Al- 
fonso of Spain was said to have “seen” Mass daily in the Middle 
Ages. That is certainly an improvement on our “hearing” Mass. 
We are called then to active participation in the Mass, and that 
can only mean that we participate as rational creatures, knowing 
what we do, and willingly doing it. Active participation will heal 
the rift in individual spiritual life, and bring people to see that 
the corporate worship of God, which the Mass calls for, is the 
highest form of worship. Half of us is untouched by silent at- 


y ory * and Dignity, Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Orate Fratres, April 20, 
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tendance at Mass. Of old the faithful prayed their faith. Their 
participation in the Mass was active. “It is the Mass that mat- 
ters,” but it matters only in so far as we enter into it, take part 
in, becoming co-offerers with the priest. The Mass will not pro- 
duce its abiding fruits in our souls if we remain audiences, 
merely hearing Mass. Then our attitude is receptive, but let 
us not forget that mere passive receptivity never furthered any 
cause. 
HOW TO TEACH THE MASS 


The Mass is an action, a purposeful activity. The Mass is an 
action to be performed, an experience to be lived. When we ex- 
perience anything we do something to a thing, and it does some- 
thing to us in return. Being present at Mass has little value as 
experience. Active participation is an experience because we 
enter into it in an understanding way. We live through the ac- 
tion. It affects us. It becomes as vital in our lives as it was 
to the Mediaeval Catholics who acted the Mass in union with 
the priest. 

As the Mass is an action, the best approach to it is through 
action. In “Some Methods of Teaching Religion” * I have in- 
dicated projects that have proved fruitful in teaching the Mass. 

Abbé Spiritus justifies my recommendation of object lessons 
on the Mass. “In order to give a real, actual, and concrete char- 
acter to the explanations of Holy Mass, I lead the children near 
the altar each time that I speak to them of Holy Mass... . I 
show them the altar, the altar stone, the tabernacle, the altar 
cloth, the chalice, the paten and the vestments. I can tell you 
that never have I given these lessons without experiencing a deep 
emotion, a veritable joy. With what large eyes the children 
looked, with what respect they went up the steps.” * 


WHY THE MISSAL? 


One of the consequences of the principle of private interpre- 
tation of the Bible has been the individualizing of devotion. The 
corporate community worship of the ages of faith was gradually 
submerged until we find it today gasping for life. When our 


*Some Methods of Teaching Religion. J. T. McMahon, Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, London. 9 pp. 242-265. 
* Orate Fratres, Dec. 1, 1929. p. 34. 
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people crowd the churches during the greater celebrations, v. g., 
Holy Week, they come as passive audiences. The congregations 
at our Sunday Masses are mainly passive, or if active, each one 
goes his own spiritual way, one reads a prayer book, another the 
“Imitation,” another tells his beads, another moons the half hour 
away. The sense of active participation as a community is lack- 
ing. One of the aims of the liturgical movement is to bridge that 
gulf which has yawned between the sanctuary and the pews. It 
aims at drawing priest and people into a closer union in an active 
spiritual life. The Missal is the main instrument for the ful- 
filling of that aim. The use of the Missal will lead people to 
pray with the Church corporately ; its use will knit the people 
into a community praying the prayer of Christ; its use will lift 
our prayers above the level of mere private devotions, up into 
the dignity of a people praying with one heart and tongue. “One 
cannot use the Missal long without coming under the spell of the 
community spirit that pervades it. It is distinctly community 
prayer, not mere private devotions. The ancient feeling of 
Christian fellowship, the consciousness of the one body of the 


mystical Christ, awakens in those who pray the Mass with the 
Church. They want now to do it all together.” ® 


EFFICACY OF LITURGICAL PRAYER 


St. Alphonsus tells us that one liturgical prayer is worth a 
hundred private prayers. When we use a prayer book during 
Mass we are helped by the holiness of the religious author who 
wrote those prayers. That is good, but it cannot be considered 
the more perfect way of attending Mass. Using a Missal we 
pray the prayer of the Church, and the prayer of the Church is 
the prayer of Christ. In the pages of the Missal we hear the 
Voice of Christ at prayer. When we use a Missal, Christ Him- 
self uses us to voice His own prayer. That prayer is surely more 
efficacious than any private prayers, for it is really Christ’s 
prayer. God cannot refuse to hear the prayer of Christ, His 
Son, pleading our cause. That thought must console all who 
neglect prayer because they think that God will not listen to 
such sinners. “The Missal prayers teach us how to pray as no 
other prayers can. They bear the consecration of the age. For 


* Orate Fratres, June 15, 1930. p. 350. 
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1300 years, virgins, martyrs and confessors, the needy, the weary, 
the heavily laden, the penitent sinner, the innocent child, the 
monarch in his palace, the prisoner under sentence of death, have 
found all the heart longs for in the very same words which we 
say today in reading the Missal. Why are these prayers so 
little used by Catholics today?”* Our people have not been 
taught to appreciate them, and have not been accustomed to 
make the Missal prayers their own. What more fitting prepara- 
tion could one make for Holy Communion than that provided 
in the ordinary of the Mass? Let us teachers of religion see 
to it that every child before leaving our schools may learn this 
great fact that the constant and persevering use of the Missal 
will save their Catholic faith from becoming vague, flabby, sen- 
timental; that it will educate them more and more in Catholic 
belief, and supply a strong support in times of trial; that it will 
enable them to come by a deeper appreciation of their holy faith, 
deeper and deeper, until it brings them at last even unto the 
vision of God. 

“The Missal,” writes Dom Beauduin, O.8.B., in “Liturgy the 
Life of the Church,” “is the living and authentic commentary of 
the great mystery, the language which Christ speaks in His 
eucharistic silence. Without the liturgy, His eucharistic reality 
is, especially for the lowly and the humble; something distant, 
abstract, impersonal, sometimes monotonous, if not tiresome. By 
means of it Christ emerges from the immobility and silence of 
His sacramental state; He acquires all the reality of His life 
of the Gospel, “Who hears you hears me!” I, therefore, give ear 
unto the Church speaking to me in the Missal; and in the voice 
of the Bride it is the Bridegroom whom I hear. It is He who 
prays, who speaks to me in the Gospel; and in all the Masses of 
the liturgical cycle it is His life that I am living again and His 
teachings. Every day the Missal presents a new Jesus to my 
soul, a new Mystery, a new Word, a new Eucharist. Like His 
disciples, I find the Master at the well, on the mountain, at the 
cross-way, on the shore of the lake, at Nazareth, in short, in 
all the phases of His earthly life. Thus understood, the Mass 
is an intimate trysting place for us, a living conversation, that 
is ever new, as it was for the disciples of Emmaus: Was not our 


"The Sacrifice of the Mass, J. T. McMahon, Carrol, Ltd., Perth, W. 
Australia, p. 98. 
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heart burning within us, whilst He walked in the way, and 
opened to us the Scriptures?” ® 

The Mass without a Missal is for most of our congregations an 
endurance test, like the craze for tree-sitting, etc. If one were 
to attend a concert in a foreign tongue and have no program, one 
could not be said to enjoy it very much. Mass without a Missal 
is meaningless for many who attend. How then shall we intro- 
duce the Missal into our schools? I refer you to “Some Methods 
of Teaching Religion” pp. 261-265, for a few suggestions on over- 
coming the initial difficulties. The sooner the notion is dis- 
pelled that it is hard to learn to use the Missal, the sooner will 
the practice of using the Missal become widespread and universal. 


IS IT PRACTICAL? 


The question for us teachers is the practical one—can we lead 
our children along the liturgical way? The answer undoubtedly 
is—Yes. The study of the liturgy will make Catholic practice 
intelligible for the children, and will foster its continuance during 
the after-school years. Like all worth while things it demands 
the motive power of some idealists, who will first steep them- 
selves in the liturgy and then captivate their children. In the 
ages of faith the liturgical celebrations in church sent their echoes 
into the home. Today we cannot rely on the home as then, and 
so we must strive to catch the echoes in our class-rooms. 

This practical suggestion requires time, patience, and per- 
severance. The collaboration of these three factors are necessary 
to achieve anything practical. Men of a single day are impatient, 
and cry aloud, “cui-bono?” The hand of time never respects 
that which men try to accomplish without it. 


A LITURGICAL PROGRAM 


Things of permanent value are achieved only in time. Let us 
begin by devoting Friday’s Christian Doctrine period to the lit- 
urgy, and then gradually evolve a liturgical program in Christian 
Doctrine. If we use that one period each week, we can make a 
very creditable beginning in our efforts to introduce the liturgical 
apostolate into our schools. I outline the following program, 
which teachers may find of practical value. 


* Luke 24, 32, pp. 44 and 45. 
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1. Preparation of Sunday’s Mass. The attention of the lower 
grades might be directed to the Mass of the Sunday, by setting 
them a few problems that are to be answered on Monday, e. g., 
What color were the vestments? When did you stand up first? 
What did the altar servers bring up to the altar? 

The aim of our instruction is to make the children curious by 
asking them to observe certain things on Sunday. We send them 
to Mass with a question in their minds. By a gradual progres- 
sion we cover the externals of the Mass in a school year. The 
middle grades might approach the Mass through an activity 
method as outlined in “Some methods of teaching religion” (pp. 
248-258). The higher grades should go through the Sunday’s 
Mass in their Missals. The Missal habit among the children 
will help the teacher by sending him to the explanatory and 
devotional manuals on the Mass for his Friday’s lesson on the 
Mass of the Sunday. With every child using a Missal, the 
teacher must seek something fresh for his Friday’s lesson. The 
Missal is not a book to be read, but as St. Ignatius says of his 
method of meditation on the ordinary prayers, we should ponder 
over each word as long as thought and nourishment sparkle from 
them. Did our religious go to the Missal for their meditations 
occasionally, gradually the beauty of the Mass prayers and 
thoughts would illuminate their minds and send them back to 
their classes glowing with enthusiasm and the children would 
catch the glow from them. If we would make ourselves, and 
our children truly Catholic, let us root our prayers, our medita- 
tions, and our spiritual lives firmly in the Mass. 

In one of our rural schools in West Australia there is a prac- 
tice which I recommended to all schools, especially to country 
schools where Mass is not celebrated every Sunday. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to go to Mass every Friday. The response 
has been splendid. This commendable custom, if adopted by 
other day schools, could make the Friday’s liturgical period 
definite and practical. The opening few minutes might be spent 
in directing the children’s minds back to the Mass of that morn- 
ing, questioning the younger grades on what they saw and how 
they assisted at Mass; checking the older grades on their use 
of the Missal. The next few minutes should prepare them for 
the Mass of the coming Sunday. 

2. Follow the Liturgical Year. What is the liturgical year? 


I 

q 
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It is an annual itinerary in which we are invited to walk along 
the foot prints of Christ from mystery to mystery. By watching 
the passing year we enjoy almost as intimate a companionship 
with Christ as that enjoyed by the disciples themselves. 

Dom Beauduin, O.8.B., says of the liturgical year: “It is the 
life of Christ reproduced in the liturgical cycle, annually nar- 
rated in the Gospels, commented on in the Epistles and homilies, 
popularized in the lives of the saints, rendered more efficacious 
by active participation of the faithful in the holy mysteries—it 
is Christianity become concrete, condensed, as it were, and pre- 
pared for the nourishment of the soul.” ® 

If we teachers of religion, propose as the aim of our lives, to 
lead the children to an intimate life with God let us quickly learn 
that the best approach is by the liturgical cycle. By following 
the liturgical year the child learns, by a living instruction from 
a wise mother, the truths and methods of salvation. Every truth 
she commemorates, every occurrence narrated, every event cele- 
brated, is destined to produce in souls a sanctifying effect, a liv- 
ing practice of some virtue. By watching the passing year, we 
lead children to feel with the Church, to think as the Church 
thinks, to act as the Church would have them act. 

A chart of the liturgical year that makes the church year 
easily grasped by the eye would help the children to visualize 
the passing year. Place the chart on the school notice board, 
and devise some means of indicating the Sunday that is being 
prepared for. I have indicated in “Some methods of Teaching 
Religion” (p. 260), how a class calendar might be set as a project — 
to the children each week. Were the children given an oppor- 
tunity of furnishing their parish church with a weekly calendar, 
they would feel they had a share in the on-going life of the 
parish. If there is an “Ordo” available for the laity (in Aus- 
tralia the Jesuit Year Book supplies the need) hang a copy near 
the notice board and encourage your pupils to consult its pages 
for the Masses of the coming week. Many diocesan weekly 
papers feature a calendar with notes on the passing year. Cut 
those out each week and pin them on the board. A special notice 
board for liturgical notices in each class room will give an added 
interest to the liturgy. 


* Liturgy the Life of the Church, p. 46. 
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As we move from Advent to Pentecost, let us introduce our 
pupils to the saints. Our youth are sadly in need of ideals. The 
school of today must supply for the homes that fail to do their 
duty. 

If we go to the Missal, we shall find in the Collects admirable 
character sketches of the heroes of our faith. With the Collect 
as a flashlight illuminating the life of the saint, we learn to ap- 
preciate what the Church singles out in each saint for special 
veneration, and we also learn that God is the cause of the saints’ 
holiness. This treatment of the saints from a religious angle 
will affect the lives of our pupils more than a mere historical 
presentation. We can draw examples from the saint’s life that 
bear down on the inner life of the child, and that can help him 
in the concrete situations that face every growing child. “Thus 
in the Collects, Secrets and post communions of the Proper of the 
saints, the life of the saint is reduced to its essential elements. 
Seeking our cue in the liturgy of the saints, we learn how the 
Church judges the lives of the saints, what she considers par- 
ticularly valuable in each individual, what import the saint has 
for the Christian life and the spread of the Church, in what we 
should particularly imitate him, what we should ask through 
him. In this way the Catechist obtains guidance for the edu- 
cational value of the lives of the saints.” '° 

Each saint has been canonized for the practice of some virtue, 
and there are so many saints, we can offer to our children a vast 
array.from which they may select their favorites. Lead the child 
to study more closely the lives of his favorites among the saints, 
and thus educate him to seek among the saints examples that 
are to be imitated in his daily conduct. Children should be en- 
couraged to feel a holy joy in the feast days of their particular 
saints. Recall for them the great solemnity of the stations in 
honour of the saints in Rome. 

3. Unlock the Rituale. The sacred Rituale, which the present 
Holy Father in his encyclical on “Christian Education of Youth,” 
characterizes as “so wonderfully instructive,” should not re- 
main a closed book to the children. Lead them to appreciate 
the sacraments more, by object lessons on the administration of 


ang 4 Lives in Catechetics, J. Minichthaler, Orate Fratres, Dec. 29, 
1929, p. 79. 
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them, especially, Baptism, Matrimony, Confirmation, preparing 
a sick room for the visit of a priest, etc. Read through the serv- 
ice for the dying, and the Church’s burial service. Make known 
the origin and history of the sacramentals, especially the scapu- 
lars, use of holy water, incense, relics, images,medals, indulgenced 
objects, the usual blessings, etc. 

4. Explain ordinary prayers. Take up each of the ordinary 
prayers, explain the wordings of them; indicate the general idea 
of each prayer, and the doctrinal points implied in it. The child 
that realizes what he is saying when he says the “Our Father,” 
prays better in consequence. Much of the Church’s teaching 
can be found in our ordinary prayers, e. g.. see the “Divine 
Praises” as a synopsis of Catholic dogma. Prayers are word 
actions, which require frequent drill, a little at a time, but often, 
if the children are to do them well. Teach the “Our Father” and 
the Creed carefully and in detail. We can give a regular little 
course of lessons on these two prayers. Prayers in school should 
be short, and often changed. It would be an admirable reminder 
of the passing year, if we selected prayers in school to suit the 
liturgical season, e. g., explain the De Profundis, and say it each 
day during November; say the Memorare in May; the prayer 
to Saint Joseph in October, the Divine Praises in June, the 
hymn to the Holy Ghost in Whitsuntide. Preface the saying of 
the prayer by explaining why it has been selected to accompany 
this season. There are many prayers waiting to be popularized, 
e. g., Psalms, Canticles, hymns. Hymns are prayers, and there 
are so many of them that we should have different ones each 
month in school. Much of the poetry and charm of religion 
comes first through hymns. I appeal for a range of 50 to 100 
hymns for the elementary school. The child readily learns 
hymns, and enjoys the singing of them. Let us have a verse of a 
hymn to open the school day, and another verse to close it. 
Teach the meditative side of the Rosary through dramatization 
in the lower grades, and through pictures and story in the 
higher grades. Ask the children to attend to the prayer that is 
said after the Rosary—‘While meditating on these mysteries of 
the Most Holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, we may 
imitate what they contain, and obtain what they promise,” and 
thus appreciate the meditative aspect as the most important 
part of the Rosary prayer. 
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Suggest to your children that they make some of the Missal 
prayers their own by memorizing them, e. g., the two offertory 
prayers, “Suscipe Sancte Pater,” “Suscipe Sancta Trinitas,” the 
sequel to the Lord’s prayer, “Libera Nos,” the three prayers be- 
fore Communion. So much has been written of late on the neces- 
sity of introducing Gregorian chant into the schools that I need 
not labor the point. The desire to actively participate in the 
Mass will lead to congregational singing. “Who knows but that 
there may come at any time a real awakening by which we shall 
see the music question in the true light. Heretofore we have per- 
sisted in regarding church music primarily as music, and as an 
accessory of divine worship. Actually it is liturgy first and 
music second. It is not just prayerful music; it is musical 
prayer.” 

Under this heading of liturgical prayer I suggest a graded 
course of instruction on the ceremonies of High Mass, Pontifical 
High Mass, the great festivals, and Holy Week. Our only hope 
of arousing a slumbering faith is to change the routine and 
monotonous assistance at acts of worship into an active and 
intelligent participation. 

5. Link Parish Church and Parish School. It has been my 
experience that the schools which give the best results are those 
where the pastor lends a helping hand in taking a Catechism 
class, in giving short instructions, in opening up the service of 
the altar to the school, in encouraging children to do things in 
the parish church, e. g., to sing Mass or Benediction occasionally, 
to answer the priest corporately at Mass on Fridays, to perform 
a Christmas mystery play, to take charge of the parochial cir- 
culation of the diocesan paper, to canvass support for Religious 
Vacation Schools,’? to have a share in the parochial organizations 
for raising money. The offertory plate should not pass by the 
children. Allow them to drop their pennies on it. In other 
countries there are special envelopes for children’s donations to 
Christmas and Easter dues. That is a necessary training which 
we should not omit. Anything that leads the children to feel 
that they are part of the parish is worth cultivating. 

The parish is the fundamental organization within the Church. 


“Community Drama, W. Busch, Orate Fratres, June 15, 1930, p. 352. 
* The Perth Plan, Browne & Nolan, Ltd., Dublin, for the Bushies Scheme 
of religious instruction for rural children. 
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It is the proper stage for inculcating people and children into the 
rich and colourful liturgical life of the Church. There is no need 
to go outside the parish to enter fully into the liturgical life of 
the Church. Within the parish unit, let the children see the ap- 
plication of what they learn in Christian Doctrine. Bring the 
catechism explanations to bear upon the child’s life, make them 
practical by linking them up always with prayers, liturgy and 
conduct, face the aim of a preparation for life rather than a 
training to meet an examiner. The last year of the elementary 
school should be used chiefly to initiate the children into the 
active life of the parish, using the local organizations. Make 
known the field of the lay-apostolate that awaits them, e. g., 
membership in the Children of Mary, the Sacred Heart Sodality, 
and other Guilds. At present there is no bridge over the sudden 
break between school and school leaving. The bridge may be 
built in the form of a school guild like the Knights and Hand- 
maidens of the Blessed Sacrament, or a past pupils’ association. 
The first pier must be laid during the school days, so that the 
bridge may be swung over the gulf, and thus provide a crossing 
on the day the children leave school. 

Local needs, e. g., collecting for the home missions, looking up 
younger children for Sunday’s Mass, and helping the parish 
priest in various ways, open up many avenues to children’s co- 
operation in the parish. Why not ask the senior children to 
form a Mass club, where instruction on how to use the Missal 
might be given to parents and adults? I believe that the C.T.S. 
pamphlets would find their way into many more homes were the 
parochial school responsible for the C.T.S. box in the church 
porch. The closer the association of parish church and parish 
school, of pastors and teacher, of pastor and children, the richer 
the opportunities of preparing children to participate in the 
liturgical life of the Church. 

6. Convert thyself. To enroll the children as members of the 
liturgical apostolate, we must first catch the spirit of the liturgy 
ourselves, and then the children will catch it from us. Let us 
begin in the kindergarten stage, and continue our efforts in 
the advancing grades to explain to the child all that he does, and 
sees done in church, thus leading him to a keener appreciation 
of, and a more vital interest in the worship of the church. All 
this demands from us teachers that we begin with ourselves. We 
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must go to the leaders of the modern liturgical apostolate for 
guidance and inspiration. Just as we place a copy of “Faith of 
Our Fathers” in the hands of our converts, so let us get into our 
own hands, a liturgical manual that we may begin our own con- 
version to the liturgy. 

Joun T. McManon. 


Superintendent of Sc 
Perth, West Australia. 


7 


THE SIUROT SCHOOLS: THEIR GRAPHIC METHOD 
AND CATHOLIC SPIRIT 


Though Spain is not especially noted for educational prog- 
ressiveness, yet one type of its schools jpspired an American 
teacher, who had seen it, to write: “I douut whether within the 
limits of our country there is a greater master of methods than 
Don Manuel Siurot, or a school doing a greater work than the 
Escuelas del Sagrado Corazon, Huelva, Spain.”* Huelva is in 
southwestern Spain, touching the Atlantic with the suburban 
port Palos from which Columbus in 1492 sailed to discover 
America. In this Huelva we find the most noteworthy primary 
schools in Spain—the Schools of the Sacred Heart. They were 
founded in 1907 by Manuel Gonzalez Gartia, the Archpriest of 
Huelva, now bishop of Malaga. Realizing that over fifty per 
cent of the children of Huelva were never learning to read or 
write, he determined to develop by means of voluntary subscrip- 
tions free religious schools for boys. To raise these subscriptions 
he published a little magazine called, “El Granito de Sal”—A 
Little Grain of Salt. A beginning was made with an old, un- 
used seventeenth century convent; this served as the first hous- 
ing facilities. On one of its walls were affixed these words of the 
founder: “So long as there are poor boys, these schools shall live.” 

Thanks especially to Don Manuel Siurot, the confidence ex- 
pressed in these words has so far needed no revision. When 
Archpriest Gonzalez in 1907 founded these schools, Siurot was a 
flourishing young lawyer in Huelva. Born in La Palma, near Hu- 
elva, in 1873, he got his bachelor’s degree in the institute of Huel- 
va, and his law licentiate in Seville. His law practice made him 
painfully conscious of the intellectual starvation to which many 
Spanish boys were exposed so that he enthusiastically associated 
himself from the start with Father Gonzalez’s efforts. Not only 
that, but when Father Gonzalez called for a master to volunteer 
his services, Siurot in the face of the ridicule of his colleagues 
sacrificed his legal career to become a humble schoolmaster. He 
had no specific training for his new work, but he had the will 
and the heart, and he threw all his material and mental resources 


* Mary W. Coates, in School and Soc., April 5, 1924, p. 409. 
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into these new schools of the Sacred Heart. In other words, he 
was a layman for whom devoting “his life to the field of Catholic 
education” meant, not working for less salary than obtainable 
in other fields, but working for no salary at all. His, therefore, 
was an heroic enthusiasm for the good cause, and when Father 
Gonzalez was called to Malaga, Siurot took complete charge of 
the schools and published a magazine, “Cada Maestrito” (Each 
Little Teacher) , devoted to the exposition of the aim and method 
of the schools and the raising of the necessary funds. 

It was he who by his constant desire to make instruction more 
pleasant and effective slowly developed the new and original 
method that made his name and the Huelva Schools of the 
Sacred Heart famous in Spain and favorably commented upon 
abroad. His two cardinal principles are, first, cheerfulness and 
naturalness in all things at all times, second, graphicness in the 
presentation of everything—from geography to mathematics. 
The first needs no comment. The desirability of the second, the 
distinctive feature, too, is probably granted by all teachers, but 
no one, so far as we know, has ever insisted upon it so much as 
Siurot, and certainly no one has been so general and ingenious 
in its application. He maintains that children can best learn 
by seeing and doing: therefore ways and means must be found 
of letting them see and do, no matter what the subject. Indica- 
tive of this principle he has the walls of his school covered with 
maps, charts, and pictures, and in some rooms the whole floor 
serves as a map or as a blackboard. 

Here is an illustration of how the floor serves as a blackboard 
and as an excellent promoter of naturalness. When the boys 
from six to eight years old are to do their additions and sub- 
tractions, they do not sit in awkward stools at cramping desks, 
but on the floor, as boys naturally do when they are free and 
at ease. There on the floor they squat and on the polished tiles 
of it do their ciphering, while the teacher, one for each group 
of about twenty boys, walks pleasantly among them, directing 
their efforts. 

But even more interesting than this “blackboard” floor and 
more illustrative of the practical application of Siurot’s graphical 
method is a large permanent map of Spain, with the principal 
geographic, political, and economic divisions, cemented upon the 
floor. Much of the teaching is done with the help of this map. 


. 
| 
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Limiting ourselves for the moment, we can illustrate how history 
with its help is made graphic and muscular. One group of pupils, 
representing Leon, stands on the Leon section of the map, and 
another, representing Castile, on the Castile section. Then, to 
symbolize the union of Leon and Castile in 1037, these two 
groups join hands and mingle. In similar manner the union of 
Castile and Arragon by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1479 is symbolized. Again, with one group representing the 
Moors and another the Christians, each group occupying the 
respective parts of the map, the campaign against the Moors end- 
ing in the conquest of Granada in 1492 is dramatized, This 
method is applicable to practically the whole of Spanish history, 
and by thus identifying pupils with certain parties and move- 
ments, history becomes a living thing, a personal experience. 
Much valuable and pertinent information about related matters 
is interwoven with the necessary historical explanations so that 
the pupils learn much more than they suspect. 

In fact, the geographic, the economic, the religious, the lin- 
guistic, and even the literary history are more or less woven to- 
gether. And just as, for example, the political expansion of 
Castile can be portrayed by groups of pupils uniting and ex- 
panding over the map of Spain on the floor so obviously can the 
expansion over Spain of the Castilian dialect be made dramatic. 

This graphic, muscular method is also applied to other 
branches. In mathematics boys play at units, tenths, dividends, 
quotients, etc. In physiology and anatomy boys are made to 
represent various parts and organs of the body. All in all, the 
method awakes a maximum of interest and enthusiasm in the 
pupils and effectively reduces the tedium and labor of study; all 
who have seen these schools testify to these beneficial effects. 

A noteworthy contributing factor in Siurot’s method and suc- 
cess is that in addition to the graphic persentation of all subjects 
he also begins his instruction at points already familiar and 
interesting to the child. He begins geography and economics, 
for example, with Huelva, the native town of the boys, by plac- 
ing before them a high relief map of the town and the neighbor- 
ing provinces. On it the boys see the river Rio Tinto, which 
runs through their city, and, as all the boys are curious to know 
where the water in it comes from, the Master asks them to pour 
water on the mountainous parts of the map. This water then 
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finds its way into the groove representing the river and so runs 
through Huelva to the ocean. In similar manner the boys trace 
the railroad tracks terminating in Huelva back to the larger 
terminals in Seville, Madrid, etc., till eventually they have in 
this manner established connections with and become interested 
in the world at large, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, etc. So also, be- 
ginning with the ocean routes terminating in Huelva (Palos), 
they become interested in the great ports and non-European con- 
tinents of the world. To the present writer this seems a most 
desirable procedure. He wistfully recalls how as a boy, long 
after he had learned in school all about the Amazon, the Nile, 
the Euphrates, he was still speculating with wonder and ignor- 
ance where the river that was within sight of the school came 
from and went to. He never did find out, at least not in the 
grades. Such would never be the experience of one of Siurot’s 
boys. 

Master Siurot succeeds in making even the examinations, the 
bugbear of students all over the world, graphic and interesting. 
N. K. MeKechnie in the Commonweal (Seftor Siurot’s children. 
June 25, 1930) describes one such examination done in his pres- 
ence. It was a test on the British empire and resembled a game 
of “leap frog.” A class of forty was separated into two groups 
of twenty each, one group constituting judges, the other players. 
One of the players then went down on his hands and knees to 
be “it.” Then each of the players, according to a certain order, 
leaped over him, and while doing so had to state some fact about 
the British empire, such as, “London—the capital of the empire,” 
“Birmingham—manufacture of steel goods,” etc. The group of 
judges passed on his statement; if he made an erroneous one, or 
repeated a previously given one, or could make no statement at 
all, he became “it” in place of the first, and continued so until 
another defaulted. So the game went on, becoming harder and 
harder, until, presumably, the best man was at the end of his 
facts. This examination game, it seems, could now and then be 
effectively introduced in any school. 

As far as factual achievements are concerned, Siurot’s system 
is certainly uncommonly satisfactory; all observers testify to 
that. But its moral and social effects are no less noteworthy. 
To be noted, first of all, is its effective emphasis on hygiene and 
cooperation. Old though the buildings are, they are always well 
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swept and the tile floors mopped and polished. The dormitories 
and baths are hygienically excellent; this fact, of course, becomes 
only impressive when we consider that good plumbing is still a 
curiosity in Spain. Practically all the general work about the 
schools is done by the boys. They take turns at it, or work to- 
gether in groups in such a way that everything is done in a 
comparativey short time. That every boy is required to help 
along with the chore and janitor work of the school is signifi- 
cantly progressive for a country like Spain, where a common 
salesman, for example, loses his prestige if he carry his own 
sample case. 

The moral spirit of the schools can somewhat be gathered from 
the following inscriptions on the walls: 


“Tobacco poisons the blood and costs a poor man 
three dollars a week.” 

“The saloon is the place where all the tears of the 
homes of the poor are sold.” 

“A deck of cards has more poison than a serpent.” 


Of course, to appreciate these counsels properly, one should 


know something about the special conditions of Spain. Still even 
the uninitiated can understand them sufficiently for our present 
purpose. This fourth inscription is one patriots everywhere can 
understand: 


“One’s country is the sacred treasury of all the 
loves of one’s life.” . 


Most significant of all, however, is the following inscription 
which harmonizes with the official name of the schools: 


“The heart of our Lord Jesus is the center of grav- 
ity of the human spirit.” : 


Considering the practical and progressive academic method 
of these schools and remembering that they are lay schools, not 
conducted or controlled by any religious order, the deeply, al- 
most mystical, religious atmosphere which pervades them de- 
serves special comment. Spain has had other sincere and prog- 
ressively-minded educational reformers besides Siurot, but only 
too often these believed and maintained that educational prog- 
ress and religion were mutually irreconcilable, that the former 
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presupposed the freethought and liberalism that breaks with 
religion. We need but allude to Francisco Ferrer’s widely dis- 
cussed “Modern School” in Barcelona, which the government 
finally suppressed, and also to the “Institucion Libre de En- 
sefianza, founded by Giner de los Rios. Siurot, however, sees 
deeper than these, and in so doing he is pointing out the only 
sane and wholesome educational reform in Spain. He realizes 
and is proving by his results that Spain does not need and should 
not have a change in the principles that are and always have 
been taught in Spanish schools, the principles founded on Catho- 
lic doctrine, but a change in the methods of presenting these 
principles. This precisely his insistence on naturalness and 
graphicness is accomplishing. 

His schools, one is glad to note, early attracted the favorable 
notice of the Spanish ministry of education and since 1916 the 
government is contributing about a fourth of the 100,000 pesetas 
needed yearly to maintain them. From an initial enrollment 
of fewer than 100 boys, the schools have grown to enroll more 
than ten times that number. Furthermore, since 1919 a teachers’ 
seminary has been added as a complement to the schools. In 
this about forty young men receive free board, room, and tuition, 
and from it have already gone out many competent teachers, 
trained in Siurot’s method and filled with his spirit. 

In this way the motive, method. and spirit of Siurot’s Schools 
of the Sacred Heart are gradually spreading in Spain and reach- 
ing even beyond. The motive of the schools we have seen, ap- 
pears in the motto, “So long as there are poor boys these schools 
shall live”; the method in Siurot’s words, “His Majesty, El 
Grafico” (The graphic presentation); and the spirit in the in- 
scription explaining the name of the schools, 


“The heart of our Lord Jesus is the center of grav- 


ity of the human spirit.” 
Ava. J. App. 


a 
. 


CORRELATION OF GENERAL ABILITY AND 
ENGLISH ABILITY 


Today in Education, one hears much of the value to be gained 
from the use of standardized educational tests, scales and 
measurements. Rightly so, should we hear it, and we can say 
at this point, that no other single topic has received such vol- 
uminous treatment in the pedagogical literature of the day. This 
theme holds a dominant place in the discussions at teachers’ 
meetings, educational conventions, and in all places where we, 
as teachers usually congregate. The teachers who know very 
little, if anything about them, are now flocking in great numbers 
to summer schools to learn both the theory and practice of these 
tests. 

Now, how do we as religious teachers stand in these matters? 
Any of us, who have been fortunate enough to use these tests, 
have found much that is excellent in educational measurement. 
By this I do not wish it thought that Intelligence Tests, Achieve- 
ment Tests and so on, are the end of education, nor do I think 
that they are one hundred per cent perfect, and that the results 
obtained are the last word in diagnosing the mentality of a child. 
But I do say, that they are the best that we have at the present 
time, in evaluating our pupils and classifying them accordingly. 
These tests are improving each year, and the future will bring 
many changes that will benefit teachers, principals, and likewise 
the pupils. 

In our own high school at the present time, we have been car- 
rying on many experiments in noting the correlation or lack of 
correlation in abilities, and in the subjects studied by our 
students. To me, was assigned the part of noting the correlation 
or lack of it, in the early years of high school life, as to English 
Ability and General Ability. 

To understand this experiment thoroughly, so that we may 
meet on a mutual basis of understanding, let us consider the 
word “Correlation.” By correlation we mean the extent to which 
two series of variables tend to change together. If the variables 
change in the same direction, the correlation is said to be posi- 
tive. If they change in opposite directions, the correlation is 
said to be negative. Correlation usually has to do with things 
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that vary in different degrees. Correlation is really the relation- 
ship of paired facts. 

As a rule, we find that if a pupil is excellent, mediocre or poor, 
in a given school subject, he will have nearly the same ability for 
all other subjects. When a pupil is found to vary greatly in his 
achievements in one branch, but possesses ability for other sub- 
jects, the cause of this discrepancy is found, not only, and 
usually not primarily, in a difference of ability for studying the 
subject in question, but rather in a lesser degree of interest and 
application. In the experiment which has been made, we do find 
exceptions, but they are quite rare. The idea that we can study 
one subject and not another, has been shown to be an illusion, 
according to all scientific investigations. 

We do say though, that the correlation between intellectual 
sensory, and motor abilities may be considerably less, or it may 
be absent. Mankind cannot be divided into three or four dis- 
tinct and sharply differentiated types. All mental traits are 
found in practically every human being, and all are present in 
roughly, equal amounts in the same individual. Large diver- 
gences are exceptions, and pure mental types are very rare. A 
high degree of intelligence is accompanied by at least moderate, 
and very often by equally high powers of observation, attention, 
memory, association, sound judgment and penetrating analysis. 
Even the correlation of interests manifested in early years as 
compared with those of later years is so high, that the abilities 
and achievement of the child are symptomatic of his future 
career. Interest and ability are so closely bound up with each 
other that their manifestations in early years are a safe criterion 
for vocational guidance. 

As to the conducting of this experiment we used the following 
tests: The Terman General Ability Test and The Cross English 
Test. Two grades in high school were used, namely, the ninth 
and twelfth grades, in which grades we were able to use two 
hundred seventeen pupils. All the ninth grade pupils were 
used, but only one division of twelfth grade, at the time when 
this experiment was made. Our school is made up of seven 
hundred twenty-five pupils, about one hundred thirty-five of 
which expect to finish this term. 

Our method of procedure was the following: 

The first test given was the general ability test. This test 
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was given to the four divisions of ninth grade simultaneously. 
When the tests were completed the regular work of the period 
went on. No discussion took place, and no remarks were passed. 
The day following the English tests were given and the same 
order of exercises was followed. The next week was spent by 
the teachers in checking the results, and then finding according 
to statistical computation, whether correlation or lack of corre- 
lation existed between these abilities. The results were as 
follows: 
Range of I.Q. Correlation 
127-88 A 
123-79 
Commercial 109-71 
Commercial 116-81 
The graph appended may be of help in understanding and 
interpreting the problem at hand. 


High High negative 
Positive Correlation Correlation 

In summing up, we find in Nine A that there were nine irregu- 
larities, or in other words, deviations that were marked. The 
remaining twenty-seven showed a medium correlation; or what 
may be expected from a class ranging from an I. Q. of 130 to 90, 
excepting those below the range. 

Class Nine B—In this class of twenty-eight there were seven 
unusual cases for our study. There was low positive correlation 
here. 

Nine C showed the highest positive correlation obtained from 
all the classes. In this group of students we have, with the 
exception of four, English ability surpassing general ability. 
Yet, strange to say, seventeen of these children hear no English 
spoken at home. This group shows a purposeful determination 
to succeed. 
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Grade Nine D showed deviations of a marked nature, of six in 
number. Twenty of the students in this group do exceptional 
work. Of all experiments, in this group, we found many inter- 
esting and worth-while possibilities. Much experimentation 
could be carried on with this group, and subjects for character 
delineation were plentiful, if time permitted. 

Our next step was to see the “carry over,” and thus, we used a © 
twelfth grade for the next step, using the same tests and similar 
methods. The children in this group are academic, but are not 
those belonging to our best division. These boys and girls are 
much in earnest, but lacking in originality. Nevertheless, we 
are confident that these children will do well in the future, as is 
evidenced by their work. 

These details we think will be of interest: 


Grade No. of Cases Division Range of I.Q. Correlation 
12A 33 Academic 111-90 3 


There were three deviations in this group, which we studied 
very minutely. This group, as we said before, is not very strik- 
ing from a scholastic point of view, but where effort and con- 
centration are required, these children will not be found wanting. 

Many are the objections that can be raised at this point, this 
we fully understand. First of all, we realize that one of the 
advantages in using these tests, is to provide homogeneity in 
the arranging of classes and of pupils. As one makes a study of 
the intelligence quotient, one can see quite a divergence. This 
cannot be improved on, considering conditions. The children 
come to us from many schools and of many nationalities. They 
have transfer slips and report cards from their teachers in the 
eighth grade. Some of them should have been persuaded not to 
have applied for admission to high school, but such not being 
the case, we in turn give them an opportunity to make good. 
Before coming to us, they, or their parents, have decided as to 
their course, whether it be academic or commercial. The best 
that we can do is to give intelligence tests, after these children 
have been with us three or four weeks and have become ac- 
customed to a strange environment. After this test has been 
completed we arrange as homogeneously as we can. 

Then, too, we cannot claim that these two tests suffice for our 
conclusions. We are constantly observing our groups; directing 
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and supervising when necessary, and doing all in our power 
for the betterment of our pupils morally, intellectually, and 
physically. I might say, too, that every deviation noted was 
checked and a detailed study made, which was of great benefit 
to every individual girl. These tests also made for sympathetic 
understanding of the child with rather low mentality. 
Considering the experiment from every side, we think it has 
been decidedly advantageous. The tests will, of course, be kept, 
as will likewise the complete record of each child. Then, too, 
they will prove as guide posts to a limited extent, for promotion 
and guidance for next term, for the pupils of ninth grades. As 
to the twelfth grade students, the records will be filed so that col- 
leges, heads of business firms and other interested parties, in- 
quiring as to merits or demerits of these children whom we have 
had in our school, may see or have sent to them statistics that 
will speak for themselves. It is not, after all, the ability which 
one has that determines results, but the way which one uses 
this ability or abilities that really counts. It is, after all, the 


application of the old saying, “Perseverance alone gains the 
” 


In our final analysis we found that in this experiment, using 
two hundred seventeen pupils of the two grades named, our co- 
efficient of correlation was—.5 or Medium Positive Correlation, 
which we considered very satisfactory, and of decided benefit to 
our pupils and all those interested and concerned. 

Sister Mary Parrics, 8. M. 


A UNIT IN FOURTH GRADE HISTORY 


The late war made us all familiar with the unit idea. Such 
terms as the Red Cross Unit, the Rainbow Division, the Ambu- 
lance Corps and others convey the idea of many forming one, 
but it remained for Dr. Henry C. Morrison of the Chicago Uni- 
versity to press the unit idea into service in the educational world 
and we thus have him to thank for a new pedagogical term. 

Probably it is because the use of the unit idea is a new one in 
the school world, or an old one put to a new use, that it has 
caused so many to stand on tip-toe trying to find out what it all 
means. Really there is nothing very alarming about it and all 
it needs is a good look for the horns of the bugaboo to disappear 
altogether. Dr. E. T. Smith with Dr. Morrison’s approval de- 
fines a unit as “a significant and comprehensive phase of some 
field of learning that, when mastered, proves an adaptive step 
in the adjustment of the individual.” Evidently the first step 
is the selecting of the “field of learning” and the next the phase 
of that field that seems suitable to the “adjustment of the in- 
dividual.” 

The field selected for this paper is United States History for 
the fourth grade and the phase or unit is that of discovery as 
stated in the terms of a unit: 


HOW THE OLD WORLD FOUND THE NEW 


The teaching cycle or plan as outlined by the author is: 
. Preparation. 

. Presentation. 

. Presentation test. 

. Assimilation. 

. Organization. 

. Recitation. 

The preparation or exploration stage is an effort to determine 
what the pupil knows or does not know about the subject and 
his ability to use the learning tools—books, maps, indexes, etc., 
in an intelligent manner. 

Under this point the aim is to determine: 

1. Those who know the subject too well to repeat it. (None 
will be found in the fourth grade.) 
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2. Those who are unprepared for the subject and need prepa- 
ration work. 

8. Those ready for the work. 

A simple test or a few well-worded questions will supply the 
information needed under these points. Extra work of a sup- 
plementary nature such as sets of questions for the future use of 
the class, some form of written work, reading, etc., must be given 
the advanced pupil or he may be sent to a higher grade for this 
study. Remedial work must be provided in the case of the back- 
ward pupil, or he may be sent to a lower grade for the subject 
in which he is lacking. 

Point two of the preparation concerns itself with the ability 
of the pupil to use the ordinary learning tools. Reading is the 
chief difficulty for many. To test for this, assign a paragraph 
or two of the type of reading the pupil should be able to master. 
Limit the time of reading and then ask a few questions concern- 
ing the matter read. The answers will show the aptitude of the 
student to secure the import of the printed page. If a pupil can- 
not read well, he will be handicapped all the way through school 
life and the first thing to do is to help him in the reading line. 
The next step is to see if the pupils know how to use an index, 
if they can find a place on a map quickly and surely, if they 
can use a chart, or grasp the significance of a picture. Failure 
in any of these means that time must be spent on the learning 
tools. 

The next step in the preparation is our old friend appercep- 
tion. When the new topic follows one already well-worked out, 
it is easy to connect the new matter with the old. This linking 
of the old and the new is an essential point and cannot be ignored 
without injury to the individual. We learn with what we already 
know and unless there is some welcome for the new knowledge 
the mind rejects it. It has been said that in the apperceptive 
process “the matter already in the mind is the peg upon which 
the new matter hangs its hat.” If there is nothing in the new 
lesson to evoke a response in the world of mind, it is not likely 
there will be much learning in that subject. 

The third item in the preparation is the obtaining for the 
teacher of a right point of view as regards his manner of attack- 
ing the subject in its relation to the class. No matter how well 
the teacher knows his subject, it is absolutely necessary that he 
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adapt the subject matter to the class. To do this suc- 
cessfully he must know the limitations and the possibilities of 
the class. One good way of getting such data is a pre-test con- 
sisting of a few questions too difficult for any but the best pupils 
to answer, some questions the majority can manage and other 
questions so simple that all should answer. Oral questions on 
the subject and on review subjects akin to it help in the matter 
of exploration. 

When the status of the class is determined and the teaching 
procedure is mapped out, the presentation of the lesson is made. 
Here the teaching activity is at its height for this is primarily 
the teaching act. The first essential is that the teacher knows 
the matter to be presented thoroughly, knows it so well that there 
is no need of a book, or notes or any help whatsoever. The 
second essential is complete and perfect control of the class. The 
preparation will be wasted on inattentive pupils. Usually the 
expression on the faces of the pupils indicates whether or not the 
members of the class are interested. Of course, it is one thing 
to know a subject and quite another to present it well. The lat- 
ter is an art and comes like every other art from practice and 
whole-hearted effort. After the presentation comes a test on 
the matter presented. It may be a true-false test, a multiple or 
a completion test or any other test that answers the purpose. 
But no matter what test is used it must be confined to the matter 
given in the presentation. Mimeographed questions may be given 
ta the class or the pupils may be told to write in a paragraph or 
two on the substance of the presentation. The questions can be 
placed on the board and covered with a map until the class is 
ready for the test. Much depends upon the teacher’s time and 
ingenuity. The object of this test is to find out how much of 
the presentation material has been absorbed. The teacher will 
probably find that some of the class grasped all she intended; 
this is her best group. Others will be found to have learned most 
of the subject matter and will constitute her middle group. It 
may be that others got so little that she must reteach the sub- 
ject to them; this, of course, is the poor group. 

In grade schools, at least in the beginning, the preparation, 
presentation and test are enough for one day’s work. In fact the 
teacher needs the matter of the test for the next point and she 
must take time to mark the test papers. Moreover she needs the 
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data from the papers before she can attack the next step in the 
teaching cycle. 

The grouping of the pupils after the presentation test is fol- 
lowed by the assimilation. As the presentation was essentially 
the teacher’s part of the program so is the assimilation the 
pupil’s part. For this point, which consists of two or more 
supervised study periods, it will always be necessary for the 
teacher, especially with young pupils, to be the guiding spirit, to 
check the too aggressive, to stir up the indolent and to keep the 
class working. But it is advisable as far as possible to leave the 
pupil to his own resources and initiative in mastering the sub- 
ject of which the presentation was a mere outline. This is the 
learning phase, the pupil-activity phase in which the pupil 
masters the subject and makes it his own. 

The procedure may be as varied as the pupils’ abilities. The 
first step is likely to be the reading of the topic in the text book 
in use in the class. Then the subject should be read in as many 
other books as the class has, always keeping in mind the age 
and grade of the child and keeping the assignment within his 
limit. Often the pupils have books at home; the school library 
usually has a few and the public library may also help out. 
Even if some of the books are difficult, encourage the pupils to 
get all they can out of them; let the pupils skip words they can- 
not say. When books have been exhausted, try pictures, maps, 
charts, posters, sand tables, history notebooks, dramatization, 
class discussion, soap sculpture and anything else within reach. 
Have a good reader read to a group when books are scarce. 
This is essentially the learning process, the learning act and it 
is not effective unless results are secured in terms of learning. 

Reading and writing are the most necessary tools in the 
assimilative process. If the pupil cannot read he cannot learn 
well and if he cannot write well he is also handicapped. Get 
him interested in both. 

The assimilative time can well take two or more of the class 
periods, particularly in the beginning. This is the teacher’s 
time for helping her poor group as well as for aiding all who 
need assistance. No topic should be disposed of until all have 
mastered what Miss Kelty calls the minimal essentials. These 


are, if you are teaching history: 
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1. Three or four geography facts. 
2. New terms in the lesson. 

3. Characters and leader. 

4. Achievement. 

5. Results of achievement. 


The purpose in the assimilation is to master the unit, not to learn 
lessons or to solve problems that have no real meaning in rela- 
tion to it. “The pupil must be led to form his own interests, not 
to share the enthusiasms of his teacher.” Since the object of the 
work is that the pupil really masters the unit, now is a good 
time for a mastery test. You have given the pupil something 
definite to accomplish; the object of the mastery test is to see 
that he has done it. The test can be any of those now in vogue 
and it is given simply to find out if all is well and if it is not 
to make it so. You are not looking for failures but you want 
to be sure there are none. 

After a day or two spent on the assimilation process, organiza- 
tion is in order. By organization is meant the putting of the facts 
learned in an orderly or logical manner as an answer to the prob- 
lem stated in the unit at the beginning of the lesson and the 
pupils should do most of the work under the direction of the 
teacher. The process consists in getting the pupils to see where 
the facts belong in the answer to the problem, and the members 
of the class must be made to understand that an answer must 
“begin somewhere, go somewhere, and get somewhere.” 

There need be no uniformity in the organization if the subject 
is not a very limited one. All that is necessary is that there is 
a right starting point, followed by a right procedure leading to 
the right end. Make it a good story told with all the indi- 
viduality possible. 

After the outline is made and the organization complete, one 
approved way to prepare for the recitation is to have the pupils 
write the story. The outline may be used as a guide but include 
all items of interest that have been learned about the subject 
from other sources in the assimilation. For the recitation, call 
on pupils to stand before the class and tell the story. Those who 
do not talk well can read it later; ask questions and start a 
discussion. Flash cards are an excellent device to help the slow 
pupils. In the recitation the pupils give the mastered unit to 
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the class. The pupils who are to recite may be named the 
previous day. There are no interruptions for questions, criti- 
cism or comment while the pupil has the floor. Encourage each to 
do his best; select points that seem better or different and give 
praise for them. Do not expect too much. Mastering anything 
is a gradual process, but if it is worth while, keep on striving 
and success will come in due time. 


Illustration 


Unit 1. How the Old World found the New. 

(according to the course of study for the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore, the topics in the 4th Grade are the follow- 
ing): 

a. The Northmen 

b. Crusades 

c. Marco Polo 

d. Prince Henry 

e. Dias and Vasco de Gama 
f. Columbus 


Preparation or Exploration: There is no well-worked out 
topic preceding the Northmen to serve as a basis for operations, 
but the children know and love Bible stories and they can be 
used for this purpose. At religion or reading time have the chil- 
dren read the chapters in the Bible History covering the Crea- 
tion, and all the other events up to and including the flood andthe 
repopulation of the earth after this event. At history time, have 
the pupils open their geographies, find Mt. Ararat and from here 
follow the route people would naturally take when they became 
too numerous for the space about the Mount. Some went east, 
others west, some south, others north until the then known world 
was rather well settled. Stress the tendency for moving, for find- 
ing new places that was a feature of primitive people. 

The wall map should be a map of the world and it is a good 
idea to fasten a paper over North and South America to im- 
press upon the children the fact that people did not know of the 
existence of these places. The statement of the unit and the 
first point should be placed on the blackboard as follows: 


, How the Old World found the New 
Presentation The Northmen 
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You will notice that the topic for today is the voyage of the 
Northmen. This topic comes here because the Northmen were 
the first as far as we know to sail west and because these people 
were the first to find America. If you look for north on your 
maps you will find three countries (point out on the wall map, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark). Now the people who lived in 
these countries were called Northmen, Norsemen or Vikings. 
They lived so near the sea that they built boats and travelled 
extensively to find other lands. They had found and made set- 
tlements in Iceland and Greenland long before the year 1000 
when Lief Ericson, their leader, took them on another voyage. 
This time they sailed farther across the Atlantic and discovered 
the place we now call Labrador. It is likely they sailed as far 
south as the New England States (use the map), but we have 
no record of this. The voyage was made in the summer time for 
Labrador was covered with grape vines and Ericson called the 
place Vineland. No settlements were made in Labrador by the 
Northmen. There is more about the Northmen in your history. 
Read it so that you can tell the story later. The preparation is 
the place for teacher-activity; ask questions, drill and probe to 
see if you have impressed upon the children the points you want 
them to get. These points are: 

1. The Geography facts Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Atlantic Ocean. 

2. Characters Northmen, Norsemen, Vikings. 

3. Leader Lief Ericson. 

4. Achievement Finding of Iceland, Greenland, Labrador. 

5. Results Settlements in Iceland and Greenland. 


None in Labrador. 
First people to find America. 


After the presentation comes the presentation test which must 
be on the matter given in the presentation and for the purpose 


already mentioned. 
Check the right term— 


The Northmen were natives of England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy. 

They discovered Germany, Labrador, England. 

The Northmen were travellers, sea rovers, fishermen. 

They discovered America in 1492, 1000, 1096. 

Their leader was Napoleon, Columbus, Lief Ericson. 

They made settlements in Labrador, Iceland, Greenland. 


| 
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The natives of Norway, Sweden, Denmark were Italians, Northmen, 
Spaniards. 
The discovery of America by the Northmen had great results 
poor results 
no results 


Assimilation: The next day you are ready for the assimila- 
tion. After grouping your class according to the results of the 
test papers tell those with whom you are satisfied to read the 
story of the Northmen from their textbooks. Have ready as 
many other books as you can get so that the fast readers can be . 
kept busy. While the best group is getting more information 
reteach the presentation to those who failed and give them an- 
other test. Two class periods can easily be spent on the assimi- 
lation. 

Organization: When the pupils have done all the work pos- 
sible it is time to put the data in order. Be sure to give the 
children a large share in this work. By questions and sugges- 
tions let them decide the order in which the points should come 
in a good story. You will probably get an outline something 
like the following: 


1. The people 
a where they lived 
b what they were called 
c how they dressed 
d what they did for a living 
2. Their achievement (what they did worth remembering) 
a when? 
b leader? 
c places found? 
3. Results 
a Iceland 
b Greenland found and settled 
c America found and forgotten because of no settlement 


Have the children write the account according to the outline and 
add items learned in the reading. The writing and the English 
periods can be used for this purpose. Allow all the individuality 
and initiative possible. When finished let the pupils put the 
account in their history notebooks. Appoint several to report 
to the class next day. 

Recitation: Have those appointed tell the story, not read it. 
Hear all you have time for and permit free discussion of all 
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points. Encourage questions and expressions of opinion. Try 
to give each one a chance to recite before the subject is finished. 
Keep the matter reviewed. For this a set of flash cards is in- 
valuable. Repeat the process for the next topic, the Crusades. 
Look out for ways to vary the details. Connect each topic with 
the previous one by including it in the test given at the end of 
each point, except the first one, and keep the unit always in 
mind. Ask the pupils what they are trying to do and see that 
each point is a step towards satisfying the demand stated by 
the unit. 

If the wording of the unit is a statement instead of a question, 
the process is not so different from that of our old friend, the 
deductive lesson. The procedure may be more detailed in the 
case of the unit but it really amounts to much the same thing 
in the long run—the statement of a fact and the proving of that 
fact by a series of lesser facts. Objections will be raised by 
those who must cover a certain amount of ground in order to be 
ready for the examinations that too much time is required by 
the unit method. No doubt at first the class will have to move 
slowly but once the process is learned the time lost in the first 
stages will be easily recovered. The assimilation period is where 
considerable time is used but the time saved in both the pre- 
sentation and the recitation periods ought to balance that lost 
in the assimilation. The presentation takes the place of the 
former assignment and the recitation is not the long drawn-out 
process it used to be. 
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TROUBLED CHILDHOOD 


The Convention programs of recent years have reflected the 
growing awareness among educators of the necessity to take 
increasingly into account the individual differences of children. 
Much has been written on the subject of variations in ability and 
mental capacity. More recognition of the importance in the 
educational process of the emotional life of children is expressed 
than was formerly mentioned. 

All these were always undoubtedly in the consciousness of the 
thoughtful teacher. Not yet, however, at least in the judgment 
of the person who deals with the exceptional child, has enough 
been done to insure each child the best possible environment for 
training for life and useful occupations. 

In the Catholic school system with its well defined standard of 
moral values there is, of course, a ready acceptance on the part 
of the teacher of the responsibility to further sound character 
development. Her interest in the “whole child” is unquestioned. 
The very presence of a child in our system argues that the 
parents are aware of their obligation to see that it has proper 
training both spiritual and secular. With few exceptions the 
parents work in harmony with the school’s purpose. 

Notwithstanding this fortunate situation there are some chil- 
dren (no one knows just how many) who because of their 
peculiar equipment or life situation need for their successful 
treatment the interchange of knowledge the home and school 
have separately acquired. Many in addition will need as well 
the specialized services which the physician, the psychologist 
and visiting teacher may contribute. 

The excellent publications of the Commonwealth Fund have 
spread the knowledge of what children’s problems may be. (It 
is an interesting fact that most of the problems cited in these 
books are duplicated in the experience of the Philadelphia parish 
school.) They are probably a fair sample of the problems of any 
town or city school system. Rev. Dr. Paul Furfey’s studies have 
added to the sum of knowledge of individuals. It is apparent, 
however, that the very nature of the major emphasis of the 
teaching in our system adds stress to certain situations in which 
children find themselves. 
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Perhaps there is an obligation to add to this accumulating 
evidence, something of the particular knowledge which has come 
to the writer as the result of being the confidant of troubled chil- 
dren, as well as the agent of the teachers and parents, who were 
troubled about them. If there is any value in the method of 
solving their problems, it would be a happy privilege to share 
that method with others who are struggling with similar situa- 
tions and to receive in return suggestions from their experience. 

Ten consecutive years in the same system, in the same city, 
offer hundreds of illustrations of the importance from the stand- 
point of furthering school progress and personality development, 
of adjusting home conditions, mental conflicts and supplying 
educational aids to compensate for special disability. Home 
conditions are mentioned first because they are of the greatest 
social importance. School children, whose problems center in 
the home, are numerically most important in all studies of prob- 
lem children. This is readily understood when we remember 
that 85 to 82 per cent of their time is spent in the home. The 
home influences precedes and follows the school experience as 
well as goes all the way through the school life. It amplifies or 
nullifies it as the case may be. 

From schools in cities, towns and villages at approximately 
the same hour each school day, long lines of children emerge. 
As they come out, usually two by two, there is a striking simi- 
larity in appearance Sometimes this impression of sameness is 
increased by the uniform the girls wear. Always it is emphasized 
by the monotony of the conventional garments worn by boys. 

If we had watched the line of first graders emerging from a 
city school on a particular October afternoon, we would have 
been attracted by Hannah Blake, because she was conspicuously 
over age. Hannah was conscious of this, it seemed, for she 
walked with stooped shoulders, as though trying to conform to 
the prevailing size. Sister looked after Hannah anxiously and 
then turned to the visiting teacher, who was about to join Han- 
nah, with a fervent “I’ll certainly be relieved when we know 
what to do for Hannah. Only her lovely hair is the same as 
when she was with us for a few months two years ago! She 
was so bright and active then! Now, she is so listless. Catechism 
is the only subject in which she has made any progress during 
her absence.” 
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Earlier in the day Sister had referred Hannah and supple- 
mented the above information with the statement that Hannah 
was living with her paternal grandmother. No adult had accom- 
panied her to school. No one had responded to Sister’s request 
that her father or some relative call at the school. Hannah 
seemed to make spasmotic efforts, but her attention wandered. 
“Tt isn’t just day dreaming. She appears to be really worried 
about something.” Sister had made some tentative efforts under 
unfavorable circumstances to have Hannah make an explana- 
tion, but none had been forthcoming. Sister was too kind and 
wise to force a confidence. 

When Hannah arrived in the visiting teacher’s office this morn- 
ing no other visitor was present and she was in a mood to talk. 
From the opening statement of “Sister said I might come in to 
see you and stay as long as you wanted me” to her conclusion 
with a request to “Please walk home with me to see Grandma” 
she talked without embarrassment, but with commendable 
reserve. 

“TI remember you from two years ago. Do you remember me?” 

“Surely I remember you, though I think you did not stay in 
school long enough to pay us even one visit. I hope we will see 
you often now that you are back. I hope you are glad to be 
with us again.” 

Hannah sighed as she seated herself as comfortably as possible 
on a chair that was built for grown ups. 

“Yes, I am glad to be in school again, but I wish my Mother 
was still living. You know she died last summer at our home in 
Delaware.” 

Resting her elbow more comfortably on the desk, she settled 
herself to tell her story. Her position and expression recalled 
the attitude of the many tired mothers who had preceded her. 
So many had come to consult about a particular child’s problem 
and remained to relieve, to some extent, something of the strain 
of the burden of living within a too sternly limited income or in 
the face of the repeated rebuffs of fortune. 

“You see, my Mother had tuberculosis. The doctor said she 
had a chance to get well if she lived in the country. My father 
bought a bungalow.” Eagerly she quired, “Did you ever live in 
a bungalow? They are great. All the rooms are on the same 
floor.” The visiting teacher made a mental note of the emphasis. 
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“No running up and down stairs for everything for everybody. 
You see,” Hannah continued with the tired patience of one who 
has had to make repeated explanation of the same point, “I did 
not have to go to school until I was eight years old and I was 
eight last July, so (proudly) I kept house. Of course, Mother 
taught me and the ‘colored lady’ who washed and ironed came 
one more day to give the house a good cleaning. Sometimes it 
took me a long time to get the gas range lit.” 

The visiting teacher, at this point, preferred to think of the 
miracle of deliverance from disaster, rather than the inherent 
risks suggested by this statement. 

“We were happy there, except for Mother being sick. My 
Mother was nice. You would have liked her. She never let me 
get back in my catechism. Please ask me questions in catechism,” 
she suggested, offering her little blue-backed book confidently. 

Excepting for a few childish blunders in pronouncing the more 
difficult words, it was a perfect performance in which Hannah 
took justifiable pride. 

“Grandma would like to see you. Could you come home with 
me after school? I think she wants to complain about me. She 
has a sore foot and cannot come to school.” 

“Certainly I’ll go to see your grandmother. I would like to 
know her. I do not want to complain about you, so let’s not 
think she wants to complain about you.” 

Hannah was not to be reassured. “Oh, yes she does,” she 
protested. “You see,” using her favorite expression, “We do not 
agree about housekeeping.” 

The visiting teacher made another mental note. 

“My father isn’t like he used to be and that worries her too, 
but she will tell you about that, I guess.” 

Hannah continued to chatter freely as she swung along beside 
the visiting teacher after school was dismissed. She told of the 
beauty of the out-of-doors near “our bungalow,” of the wild 
flowers in the fields nearby. “Honest, nobody planted them. 
They just grew.” She told of the antics of their cat and dog and 
how “we children all cried when we could not bring them to 
grandma’s.” 

Then her responsibility pressing in on her conscience, she told 
of the difficulty she experienced in keeping Robert, age six, 
“looking neat” and Betty, age three, “from under Grandma’s 
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feet.”” “Betty misses Mother and me too when I am at school, 
so she ‘tags’ after grandma and gets on her ‘nerves.’ Are you 
nerves? Gee, I hope I don’t grow up nerves! Most everybody 
in our house is nervous.” 

Grandma’s home, we find, is a three story house with very 
high ceilings. It needs to be large for the household consists of 
grandma, two single aunts, a bachelor uncle, a married uncle 
and his wife and two-year-old son (this family added six months 
ago because of unemployment). To this sizable family had 
been added two months earlier, Hannah, her father, sister and 
brother. It is not surprising that grandma, at sixty-eight, finds 
it a bit difficult to adjust to the increase in her household. 

Hannah introduced the visiting teacher to her Aunt Kate and 
grandma and then disappeared to carry out a commission given 
by the aunt as we were admitted. Because of inadequate in- 
structions the execution of this one commission necessitated two 
trips to the third floor, Aunt Kate, anxious because she has 
found no work after three months eager search, admonished 
Hannah to “step lively.” Aunt Mary, Uncle John’s good 
natured, easy going wife, could be heard giving contradictory 
advice to Hannah on the second floor—‘Don’t run like that! 
Better take care or you will fall. Nobody here has time to nurse 
broken bones!” 

During the course of this visit, Hannah was kept busy execut- 
ing one errand after another for the adults of the family. No 
one consciously imposed on her. With six adults privileged to 
demand service and the two younger children expecting com- 
panionship and care, Hannah’s home life was busy indeed. 

It was soon evident that Hannah was justified in her convic- 
tion that grandma wanted to “complain about her.” 

Grandma was eager to pour out her woes. Hannah’s father’s 
return with his family was inopportune. His intemperance in 
his grief over his wife’s death, though she insisted he never drank 
before, was a hard “cross to bear.” Hannah’s mother, she de- 
scribed as a “good, but stiff necked woman I could never take 
to.” The care of the younger children, which was considerable, 
in spite of her testifying that Hannah was indeed a “little mother 
to them,” was a tax on her strength. Like her mother, Hannah 
was considered “too particular entirely.” 

The worry over the unemployment of her unmarried daugh- 
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ters and son, the reduction in income of the married son, due to 
loss of position, which made it necessary for her “to take him 
in with his wife and child,” was an added strain. 

Her greatest annoyance, she thought, was not in any of these, 
but “the impudence of Hannah telling me how to wash dishes!” 
At this point there was fire in her tired eyes and she demanded 
to know “How would you feel if you were a woman of my age 
and had to take that from a child?” 

Having relieved her mind of the stress of accumulated troubles, 
real enough in all truth, backed as they were by the loss of the 
home she and her husband (now dead) had struggled so hard to 
acquire, as they raised their family and saw “they had a bet- 
ter start than either of us had,” Mrs. Blake was willing to con- 
sider the situation from Hannah’s point of view and peculiar 
life experience. 

Visibly her attitude softened as she saw that “what she 
thought was obstinate conceit in her own way of doing things” 
might well be a loyal holding to the standards of care to prevent 
.communication of the mother’s disease to the children. That 
“absent mindedness” and not “paying heed” might be preoccupa- 
tion in her grief over her mother’s death and worry because of 
the father’s drinking. A sense of insecurity of home, due to the 
often repeated threat of the grandmother to send “the whole lot 
of you away from here, anywhere so you go away from my sight” 
which the grandmother told of making, was in itself a disturbing 
thing, she now realized. 

Now Mrs. Blake was a good woman of strong purpose, so 
when she had convinced herself that her attitude should be 
changed she set about doing a thorough job of it. 

Distinctly the matriarch there was very soon a noticeable 
change in the whole family’s attitude toward Hannah and her 
responsibilities. This began at a family conference attended by 
the visiting teacher on grandmother’s invitation. 

A psychological examination showed Hannah had normal 
mentality. No special disability, but a distinct ability along 
practical lines. The avidity with which she fell on the office 
copies of the American Home and House and Garden and her 
appreciation of the beauty pictured in these magazines, testified 
to the realness of her home-making and home-loving instincts. 

After the visit to her home, the visiting teacher explained to 
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Hannah in an office conference that she was a guest in her grand- 
mother’s home. She should be willing to conform to her grand- 
mother’s wishes as to household management and practice. Han- 
nah listened attentively and agreed with this amendment, how- 
ever, “In grandmother’s house I’ll do what she wants. When I 
get a house of my own I'll do things the way my Mother taught 
me.” 

Physically Hannah was in fair condition, though there was 
some question about a lung condition for a time. This cleared 
up with treatment and her very poor posture, due, the doctor 
thought, to carrying the baby sister, was altered by corrective 
gymnastics given at a nearby clinic. 

Freed from the worry at home and with physical vigor im- 
proved, by proper attention to health, Hannah’s attention ceased 
to wander in the classroom. Individual coaching helped accel- 
lerate her progress in school. She came to the office to tell of 
small achievements and the children’s state of health. At times 
she talked at length of her mother, whose personality she made 
quite vivid. She has a very strong desire to impress the younger 
children with her mother’s ideals. 

A friendly visit two years after the initial one, finds the father 
devoted and sober, after an unaccountable lapse. He was plan- 
ning to marry again. Mrs. Blake said “he may take the two 
younger children with him, if he likes.” Now that grandmother 
is incapacitated with arthritis, she finds Hannah is indispensable 
to her. Hannah is quite happy in the thought that she is to 
remain with her grandmother. Her father will be nearby where 
she can see the children frequently. 

Hannah is now a sensitive child of ten, unavoidably prema- 
turely responsible, but with this mitigated by the efforts of the 
family, who consciously try to offer a balance of childish 
pleasures and the assurance that comes from sympathetic under- 
standing. 

No observer who gives any thought to the home atmosphere in 
which children are now growing up will fail to think as con- 
trasted with this situation of children who are over-indulged 
and over-praised by parents and grandparents. We all know 
and some of us have attempted to deal with the intricate family 
situation where the child’s chance of expansion in independent 
right attitudes is seemingly checked by unwise indulgences. A 
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parent unconsciously selfish does sometimes stand in the way 
of a child’s right to choose a life occupation, professedly re- 
ligious parents even opposing a son’s or daughter’s entrance into 
religious life, when there is no valid reason to do so. 

In our very preoccupation with that kind of a situation which 
is peculiarly impressive to those who, for the vantage of years, 
look back on the bracing effect of wholesome restraint and fairly 
rigid training, we are likely to forget the possibility of this and 
other admittedly extreme situations occurring in “average good 
families” when they are under unusual stress and strain. 

Not infrequently the oldest child of a widow bears a burden 
that is far too heavy for its years. The oldest in the family 
(though in either case it may also be the child of strongest 
character) when the mother is strong and capable and ambitious 
for her children, but where the father is physically handicapped 
or personally ineffectual, may also at an astonishingly early age 
assume parental responsibility. This contributes to the welfare 
of the family as a whole, but takes a severe toll of youthful 
wholesome pleasure and makes impossible the freedom from 
family responsibility which ideally is the right of youth. 

Religious training makes for the more ready acceptance of 
such responsibility. So far as our experience goes, the spiritual 
motivation seems to protect the youth caught in such situations 
from developing a sense of self pity. It rather insures them all 
the satisfaction of duty well, if sometimes too fully, assumed. 
Nor may we in our admiration for the “strong oak” in the family 
forget the possibility of their unnecessarily encouraging the 
development of “clinging vines.” 

Family relationship, intricate, involved and far reaching in 
influence on character, can easily and unconsciously be unbal- 
anced. It is a fortunate child who is blessed with a conscientious 
mother and capable father. With the larger responsibility of 
training, which naturally falls to mother, it is indeed astonishing 
that mothers should any of them need to seek an outlet for their 
mental powers outside of the challenging circle of a modern 
household. 

Sara E. LaveHuin. 
Parish School Counselor, 
Cathedral School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PROGRAM FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


November 9 to 15, 1931 


“Catholic Action consists not merely of the pursuit of personal Christian 
perfection, which is, however, before all others its first and greatest end, 
but it also consists of a true apostolate in which Catholics of every social 
class participate, coming thus to be united in thought and action around 
these centers of sound doctrine and multiple social activity, legitimately 
constituted and, as a result, aided and sustained by the authority of the 
bishops.”—Pope Pius XI, Letter to Cardinal Bertram. 


Monday, November 9, 1931 
THE MEANING OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


“Catholic Action is the participation and the collaboration of 
the laity in the apostolate of the Hierarchy.”—Encyclical Letter 
on Catholic Action. 

1. Catholic Action is interior living of faith and virtue, and 
external expression of that faith and virtue on the part of the 
individual in private and public life. 

2. Catholic Action is the individual’s participation in the work 
of any given Catholic society or organization. 

3. Catholic Action in the widest sense is the collaboration, in 
harmonious union under the guidance of the Hierarchy, of all 
Catholic individuals and organizations for the maintenance and 
extension of Christ’s reign. 

ReEFERENCES.—Encyclical on Catholic Action, N.C.W.C.; 
Catholic Action Defined by Pope Pius XI—N.C.W.C. Review, 
March, 1929; Pastoral Letter of American Hierarchy, 1919—N. 
C.W.C.; Problem of Lay Cooperation—Parsons, America, Nov. 
9, 1929; The Lay Apostolate—America, Feb. 21, 1925; Catholic 
Action—Campion, The Catholic Mind, March 8, 22, 1931; The 
Lay Apostolate—Harbrecht, Herder; Tasks of Catholic Action— 
Central-Blatt and Social Justice, April, May, 1930; Catholic Lay 
Action—Stuart, The Sign, April, 1929; Teaching Youth to Spread 
the Faith—Russell, Thought, Sept., 19830; What Catholic Action 
Means—O’Leary, Columbia, Oct., 1929; Apostolate of the Laity 
—Truth, July, 1930; Archbishop McNicholas’ Sermon at N. C. 
C.M. Convention—N.C.W.C. Review, Nov., 1929; Other articles 
in N.C.W.C. Review: Catholic Action and the Family—Jan., 
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1930; Bishop Byrne’s Convention Sermon—Oct., 1929; Guiding 
Thoughts on Catholic Action—Jan., 1931; Catholicism Today: 
The Situation and the Challenge—Przywara-Lischka, Catholic 
Educational Review, March, 1931. 


Tuesday, November 10, 1931 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


1. The study of religion as a preparation for Catholic Action. 

2. Examples of Catholic Action from history. 

3. Lessons in Civics that illustrate individual and organized 
Catholic Action. 

4. The relation of other school subjects to Catholic life. 

REFERENCES.—Teacher Tells a Story—Hannan, Benziger; 
Religion, A Secondary School Course—Campion, Sadlier; Re- 
ligion Outines for Colleges—Cooper, Catholic Education Press; 
The American Nation—Purcell, Ginn; Civics Catechism—N.C. 
W.C.; Pioneers and Patriots of America—Furlong, Sadlier; Aim 
of Catholic Elementary Education—Johnson, Proceedings of 
National Catholic Educational Association, 1925, and Catholic 
Educational Review, May, 1925. 


Wednesday, November 11, 1931 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND STUDENT LIFE 


1. Religious and devotional activities; for example: Sodality, 
Retreat, Mission Crusade. 

2. Intellectual activities; for example: Debating Society, 
Literary Guild, Apostolate of the Press. 

3. Social and recreational activities; for example: Social 
Gatherings, Athletics, Scouting. 

REFERENCES.—How Students Promote Catholic Action—Cum- 
mings, N.C.W.C. Review, Feb., 1930; Schools and Catholic 
Action—Irish Monthly, Dec., 1930; Student Sodalists as Leaders 
—O’Hern, Catholic Mind, Apr. 22, 1930; Catholic Action Pro- 
gram of Trinity College—N.C.W.C. Review, March, 1931; Stu- 
dents’ Spiritual Leadership Convention—N.C.W.C. Review, Aug., 
1930; Play Fair—Cooper, Catholic Education Press and N.C. 
W.C.; The Queen’s Work; The A.B.C. of Sodality Organization— 
Queen’s Work Press; Catholic View of Collegiate Sports—Mc- 
Larney, Dominicana, Dec., 1930. 


AmeERIcCAN EpucaTION WEEK 


Thursday, November 12, 1931 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE HOME 


1. The home as an agency of moral, mental and physical edu- 
cation. 

2. Special opportunities of children for Catholic Action in the 
home. 

3. The home as one of the most important factors in united 
Catholic Action. Without the family there can be no civil 
society; but without Catholic Action in civil society, the in- 
fluence and dignity of the Catholic family cannot be maintained. 

REFERENCES.—Encyclical: on Christian Marriage—N.C.W.C., 
Catholic Mind, Paulist Press; Pastoral Letter of the American 
Hierarchy, 1919—N.C.W.C.; Catholic Action and the Family: 
a Symposium—N.C.W.C. Review, Jan., 1930; Social Service, 
Outlines of a Unit Course—N.C.W.C.; The Parent Educator— 
N.C.W.C.; Developing Character in Our Children—Sister Mary, 
N.C.W.C.; An Introductory Study of the Family—Schmiedeler, 
Century; Health Through Will Power—Walsh, Little-Brown; 
The Catholic Home—Alexander; The Home World—Doyle. 


Friday, November 13, 1931 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


1. The obligation of proper preparation for a profession, trade 
or avocation. 

2. Study and application of Catholic social principles, in the 
light of the Encyclicals on Labor. 

3. Catholic economic action as exemplified in the activities of 
the N.C.W.C. Department of Social Action, the Central Verein, 
the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 

REFERENCES,—V ocational Guidance—Carroll, Catholic School 
Journal, Sept., 1930, Proceedings of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, 1930; Catholic Schools and Religious Voca- 
tions—Dougherty, Ecclesiastical Review, Dec., 1929; My Life, 
What Shall I Make of It—International Catholic Truth Society; 
Encyclical on the Condition of Labor; Encyclical, Forty Years 
After; Civics Catechism—N.C.W.C.; Central-Blatt and Social 
Justice; N.C.W.C. Review. ' 
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Saturday, November 14, 1931 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND CIVIC LIFE 


1. Knowledge of the rights and duties of citizenship. 

2. Acquaintance with civic institutions of the community, the 
state and the nation. 

3. Religion as the highest motive for the performance of civic 
duties and for participation in approved civic movements. 

REFERENCES.—Civics Catechism—N.C.W.C.; Pastoral Letter 
of the American Hierarchy, 1919—N.C.W.C.; A Catechism of 
Catholic Education—Ryan, N.C.W.C.; Education for Citizen- 
ship—Dunney, Proceedings of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, 1921; Contribution of Catholic Education to Ameri- 
can Life—Johnson, N.C.W.C.; The Elements of American 
Democracy—N.C.W.C.; The American Citizen—Lapp. 


Sunday, November 15, 1931 
CATHOLIC ACTION AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


1. Attendance at Mass and frequentation of the Sacraments. 

2. Prayers and devotional practices in the home, and partici- 
pation in various religious observances. 

3. Active membership in church societies. 

ReEeFerENCcES.—The Mass and Catholic Action—N.C.W.C.; 
First Steps in the Following of Christ—Walsh, Placidian, July, 
1931; Laymen in the Church: Liturgical Movement and Catholic 
Action—Michel, Commonweal, June 4, 1930; Orate Fratres— 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.; The Liturgy as a Form of 
Educational Experience—Johnson, Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Nov., 1926; The Family and Catholic Action—N.C.W.C. 
Review, Jan., 1930; Christ and the Catholic College—Sheehy, 
Wagner; Christ in the Christian Life—Duperray-Burke, Long- 
mans. 


Program prepared by Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS TO RECEIVE POSTER OF WASHINGTON 


Every Catholic parochial school in the United States is to re- 
ceive a photo-poster of the famous Gilbert Stuart Anthenaeum 
portrait of Gorge Washington, it was announced recently at the 
headquarters of the George Washington Bi-Centennial Com- 
mission. The posters are being distributed through the mem- 
bers of Congress, who have been called upon by the Bi-Centen- 
nial Commission to supply them with the names and addresses 
of schools in their respective districts. 
_ To insure against any school being overlooked, officials of the 

commission said, letters have been sent to chancellors and dio- 
cesan superintendents of schools in every diocese advising them 
that the posters are available. It was further announced that 
any school could obtain its copy of the poster by making direct 
application to the headquarters of the Bi-Centennial Commis- 
sion in Washington, D. C. 


LOUISVILLE DIOCESAN SCHOOL HEAD TO STUDY AT FREIBURG 


The Rev. Felix Newton Pitt, secretary of the school board and 
superintendent of schools of the Diocese of Louisville for the 
last seven years, has departed for Freiburg, Switzerland, for two 
years of graduate study, majoring in philosophy for a doctorate. 
Father Pitt has been granted a leave of absence by the Rt. Rev. 
John A. Floersh, Bishop of Louisville. 

A native of Louisville, Father Pitt made his theological studies 
at St. Minor’s College, in Indiana, and St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, followed by two years at the Sulpician Seminary, 
Catholic University of America. He was ordained by the Most 
Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, then 
Bishop of Duluth, in the chapel of the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. 

Father Pitt has taught philosophy of education at the summer 
school of the University of Notre Dame. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS FOURTH DEGREE ESSAY CONTEST 


An announcement of the conditions governing the eighth an- 
nual Prize Essay Contest has been sent to all Masters of the 
Knights of Columbus Fourth Degree in the United States, Puerto 
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Rico, Canal Zone, Canada, Newfoundland and the Republic of 
Mexico. The contest is open to Junior and Senior High School 
students in all accredited public, private and parochial high 
schools in these countries. The subject for the contest in the 
United States is “George Washington.” In all other jurisdic- 
tions, the Master in each district is to choose a suitable patriotic 
or historical subject. 


A NEW TYPE OF TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTION 


Teachers College, Columbia University, announces a plan for 
a new type of teacher training institution to open September, 
1932. It will operate as an undergraduate unit at the college 
level. 

This new college, to be under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, professor of Education, Teachers College, will at- 
tempt to demonstrate radically different methods in the selection 
and training of young men and women who are to become 
teachers in nursery, elementary and secondary schools. While 
preparing these young people for teaching positions the new 
unit, which will grant the Bachelor of Science and the Master’s 
degrees, will operate also as a demonstration college in which 
graduate students in Teachers College may observe improved 
methods in teacher training. The plan is explained in a bulletin 
issued by Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


CATHOLIC ACTION PROGRAM FOR COLLEGES 


A total of 129 Catholic colleges and universities throughout 
the United States are now actively cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Social Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference, in 
carrying out an all-year program on Catholic Action, undertaken 
in keeping with the expressed wishes of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. 

In extending an invitation to the various Catholic colleges— 
men’s and women’s—to participate in the program, the Rev. Dr. 
John A. Ryan of the Catholic University of America, Director 
of the N. C. W. C. Department of Social Action, said: 

“The nation-wide celebration of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on the 
Condition of Labor and of Catholic Peace Day in our Catholic 
colleges is an indication of your desire and efforts to make known 
and develop these phases of Catholic Action. Our present plan 
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is an extension of this work and includes these two celebrations 
as outlined below. The purpose underlying this idea is to 
familiarize the students with the meaning of and to stimulate 
thought on Catholic Action, its scope and aspects, and its close 
application to everyday life both within and outside of college. 

“Our year-round program in Catholic colleges consists in hav- 
ing one day a month (October to May) set aside for some par- 
ticular type of Catholic action.” 

A tentative program has proposed to the various colleges the 
following specific topics for the months covered by the program: 

October, Catholic Action; November, Education; December, 
Peace; January, Government or Civics; February, Lay Organi- 
zations; March, Press; April, Social Work, and May, Labor. 

At the opening of the current school year, there went out to the 
participating colleges from the Department of Social Action an 
outline of the plan, with details and suggestions for each month. 
Regularly during the school year, and a month in advance of the 
particular topic with which it is concerned, a letter will be sent 
to the colleges setting forth references, literature and data on 
the special subject to be discussed. Several national authorities 
are assisting in the formation of the programs which may be 
adopted by whole colleges, certain classes, or college clubs. It 
has been suggested that one person in each college be assigned 
to take charge of the entire program, with the assistance of 
other interested instructors in the institution. It also has been 
suggested that a two-day Institute of Catholic Action might 
be substituted for one of the regular sessions. 

One of the references made available to the colleges and uni- 
versities for use during October—the month suggested for the 
study of Catholic Action itself—was a statement “On Catholic 
Action,” prepared by the Rev. Dr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., General 
Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, setting 
forth the meaning of Catholic Action and explaining its relation- 
ship to the individual and corporate actions of Catholics. 


FILM OF THE MASS SHOWN AT ROCHESTER 


The first showing of the new teaching film, “The Sacrifice of 
the Mass,” prepared under the direction and with the approval 
of the Rt. Rev. John Francis O’Hern, Bishop of Rochester, took 
place Tuesday evening, October 13th, at the eleventh annual 
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convention of the National Council of Catholic Men, in Colum- 
bus Civic Center auditorium, Rochester, N. Y. 

A preview of the film took place Tuesday afternoon in the 
laboratory of the Kodak company before an audience including 
Bishop O’Hern, the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Bishop of 
Omaha; the Rt. Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, 
S. C., monsignori, priests and several diocesan superintendents 
of schools from various cities. 

Pleasure was expressed by those present following the show- 
ing. Possibilities of its use in Catholic education were predicted. 
Both Bishop Rummel and Bishop Walsh commended the vision 
of Bishop O’Hern in carrying through the production of the film. 

The completed film is a two-reel educational film which when 
used in the schools will be accompanied by a teacher’s guide. 
The film may be stopped at any point to allow explanation. 
The pictures were taken under the direction of the Rev. John 
M. Duffy, Rochester diocesan director of Catholic education in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The Rev. Wilfred I. Craugh, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, co- 
operated with H. T. Cowling, technical expert in the production 
of the film. The Rev. William J. Brien, M.A., appears as the 
celebrant. The Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, of St. Bernard’s Seminary, 
supervised the editing of the teacher’s guide. 

The film opens with a scene showing an ancient Jewish altar 
and depicting the old law sacrifice. The new law sacrifice is 
symbolized in a close-up of Our Lord on the cross. Then the 
scenes change to the vestry of St. Patrick’s Cathedral where the 
priest is seen vesting for the Mass. 

Scenes of the Mass cover the Mass of the Catechumens, Mass 
of the Faithful, Canon of the Mass, Communion and Concluding 
Prayers. While the action of the priest celebrating Mass pro- 
ceeds there are inserted action scenes showing, at the Gospel, 
Christ preaching to the multitude; at the Consecration of the 
host, Our Lord at the Last Supper; at the Consecration of the 
wine, the death of Christ on the cross; at the Communion, Christ 
praying, breaking the Eucharistic bread and giving to the 
Apostles. All these are symbolical of what is taking place on the 
altar. 

Close-up views show clearly each action of the priest at the 
altar. The showing of the reels consumes about forty minutes. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Bible Story, Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., Rev. Jerome Han- 
nan, D.D., Sister M. Dominica, O.S.U., M.A. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1931. Net price $.65. 

Perhaps the most potent factor in the development of a strong — 
Christian character is the formation of worthy ideals in child- 
hood. Every effort should be made by educators to place before 
children at prepubescent, pubescent and postpubescent levels 
the highest types of ideals. In the opinion of many psychologists 
who have conducted special investigations along these lines, the 
characters of the Bible do not exert the influence that they should 
on the lives of individuals. Noteworthy among these was the 
study of Henry H. Goddard with a group of Géttingen children. 
His principal motive in undertaking this study was to ascertain 
what influence religious instruction has on children’s ideals. At 
the time this investigation was begun, Prussia prescribed three 
hours a week for two years and four hours a week for five years 
for this instruction. He found that seven per cent of the boys 
and fifteen per cent of the girls selected God, Jesus and Bible 
characters as ideals. In a similar study conducted in London it 
was shown that seven per cent of the boys and eighteen per cent 
of the girls chose as ideals God, Jesus and Bible characters. In 
London one-half as much time is devoted to the Bible as in 
Géttingen and yet we find the choices of the boys in the former 
study equalling those of the latter, while the choices of the girls 
in the former surpass those of the latter. Doctor Goddard says: 
“That the difference between London and Gdttingen in this 
respect may be a difference of emphasis or method of instruction 
is perhaps indicated by the fact that the Gottingen study shows 
more Bible heroes and fewer choices of Jesus. The German 
studies are unique in the number of Bible characters.” These 
findings lead us to infer that a direct effort on the part of the 
teacher to awaken in children a love for the admirable charac- 
ters of the Bible will meet with a high degree of success. 

There is a great need for Bible stories written in an attractive 
style, based on modern pedagogical methods and containing 
colored illustrations designed to add new interest to the many 
topics treated by the authors. Such a book is the one under 
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review. It is the first of a series of Bible and Church histories 
for Catholic elementary schools. This particular book is in- 
tended for the last half of the third year and the whole of the 
fourth year. It is written in biographical form and includes in 
its pages the Old and the New Testaments. It opens with the 
Creation which is presented in a very interesting manner, the 
words of Holy Scripture being adhered to as closely as possible. 
This technique, which is followed throughout the entire book, far 
from detracting from its interest value seems to enhance it. 

The Story of Our First Parents, their Fall, the account of 
Cain and Abel, of Noe and the Flood, of Abraham and his devo- 
tion to the chosen people of God, of Esau, Jacob, Joseph and 
Moses, of Gedeon, Samuel, Saul, of Elias, the great Prophet, and 
of Tobias who traveled with the Angel, of Daniel in the lions’ 
den, and of Esther, the Queen who saved her people—all these 
contribute their share to the building up of a beautiful story 
whose continuity holds the interest of the reader to the very end 
and whose characters prefigure and prepare for the greatest event 
of all times—the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

The transition to the New Testament is made so naturally 
that one scarcely realizes that she is being introduced to an en- 
tirely new era. The announcement of the birth of Saint John 
the Baptist and later his birth are described as the logical prelude 
to the announcement of and later the birth of the Saviour. Both 
of these events are portrayed so realistically that one, living 
through them vicariously, experiences most satisfyingly, the joys 
incident upon these momentous occasions. The marvelous and 
mysterious events that later marked the life of our dear Lord, 
are told in a language so impelling that one seems forced irre- 
sistibly to the feet of the Master. Thus the ultimate objective 
of the authors is realized—union with our dear Lord through the 
medium of reading. 

The illustrations are well chosen and are represented in colors 
that have been found to appeal to children of the age level for 
whom this book was written. The print is of twelve point type, 
a size that is most satisfactory for this grade of children. At 
the end of the book there are suggestions for study which con- ” 
tain enough variety to hold the interest of pupils for long periods 
of time. The Glossary following the suggestions will prove most 
helpful to all who use it. We trust that the other numbers of 
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the series will be completed in the near future so that there will 
be available for Catholic elementary schools a series of Bible 
stories possessing a unified and progressive continuity. 

Sister M. Evcenta Kuaty, I.H.M. 


Libica, A Liturgical, Biblical, Catechetical Summary of the 
Catholic Religion, by Rev. Henry Borgmann, C.SS.R. Balti- 
more: John Murphy Company, 1930. 

One of the most vital questions that has been confronting 
Catholic educators is that of teaching religion. The methods 
used in religious instruction in by-gone days have been found 
inefficient, and no longer serve the needs of the present time. 
The complexity of modern life and the spread of human knowl- 
edge call for deeper and broader acquaintance with the divine 
truths of our Holy Religion. Education has progressed and ex- 
panded to meet the growing needs of society. New methods and 
systems have been invented to make secular teaching more effec- 
tive. This naturally calls for more effective religious teaching. 
If our people are to withstand the distractions and temptations 
of modern life they must be so trained in the knowledge and 
practice of the Faith that religion will pervade their life and all 
its activities. In the past religious instruction has too often been 
reduced to a cold form of intellectualism. It has been directed 
to memory and intellect alone. But this form of teaching has 
failed deplorably, not perhaps so much because it placed too 
much stress on memorizing, but by not having the subject matter 
to be memorized understood and explained beforehand and prac- 
tical applications made to everyday life. Religion is more than 
a work of the memory and intellect. “It is,” as Bishop Shahan 
once said, “a new form given to the soul.” Religion must lead to 
newness of life; it must make us new men; it must pervade the 
whole man. To obtain this end, the Catholic educator desires 
that if there is anything worth while in modern methods of 
teaching, it should be enlisted in the sublime work of bringing 
our little ones to the knowledge, love and practice of their Holy 
Religion. 

In this spirit, Father Borgmann has been prosecuting his work. 
The present book represents the efforts he has made in making 
the religion period interesting to the children, and at the same 
time that the knowledge learned may be carried over into later 
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life. The author calls his method Libica, a word which is formed 
from the first syllable of the words: Ll-turgy, BI-ble, CA-te- 
chism. The liturgical year is taken as a guide of catechetical sub- 
jects, and the advantage which is to be derived from this is that 
catechetical doctrine is harmonized with the liturgical feasts and 
seasons. As the Preface explains it is the Church’s own way of 
teaching Religion. It is to be the method used in the Church 
before the advent of the modern catechism. The question and 
answer form is discarded. It is to be instruction rather than reci- 
tation. The psychology of teaching involved would seem to be 
the method of explanation, which leads to definition rather than 
statements of facts or doctrines to be memorized whether they 
are understood or not, and then explained afterwards. 

The feature of the system, and of the book, is that the cate- 
chism is subordinated to the Liturgy and Holy Scripture. In 
each lesson the first part is the liturgical notes to draw the 
attention of the student to the use of the Missal. The second 
part forms a list of references to Bible passages which the pupil 
is to look up and read. The third part is the Catechism. After 
each chapter references are given to supplementary reading from 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. The catechism part consists of an 
exposition of a particular doctrine in connection with the season 
of the Church year. Definitions from the Catechism are inserted 
here and there in black face type. But there is no suggestion 
that these are to be memorized by the children. Rather, they 
are given as epitomes of the instruction. 

It strikes one that the book is a teacher’s manual rather than 
a text book for the student. The author intended it to be used 
as a text book for the higher grades and in the high school, but 
considering the fact that with this book the Missal and the 
Bible are to be used by the pupils and the expense this entails, 
pastors and teachers will be rather reluctant in adopting it as a 
text book in their schools. However, the book may well be 
recommended as a teacher’s manual, and all who are interested 
in the teaching of religion will welcome Father Borgmann’s 
work, most of all, perhaps for the suggestion it affords. Although 
the book may not be to the liking of everyone, especially since it 
is really not a new method, yet this book as well as others which 
have recently appeared on the subject of teaching religion do 
serve the purpose of making us realize that the proper teaching 
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of religion in our schools is of tremendous importance and we can 
do well to devote studious attention to every movement that 
promises helpfulness. 

Ricuarp J. Boia. 


Old Errors and New Labels, by Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, D.D. New 

York: The Century Co., 1931, pp. xi-336. 

A lover of antiques is deeply hurt when he finds a genuine 
article bedaubed so as to meet the requirements of modern 
style. Still more keenly cut is he on finding a spurious article 
dressed up to parade as a real antique. Like the antiquarians, 
the philosopher and thinker is offended when he finds the false 
and erroneous presented as newly discovered truths. Espe- 
cially is this true when these errors are from among those long 
since discarded as pernicious and silly. Almost to a white heat 
grows his indignation when such like errors, already proved to 
be the products of bias, prejudice and irreligion are set forth 
anew under the lying mirage of a subtle and attractive style. 
Little wonder then that in his refutation the lover of truth waxes 
strong in his denunciations of these old errors in new labels. 
This is what Father Sheen has done in this, his latest volume of 
essays. 

His purpose is admirable and pertinently practical. He ven- 
tures into many fields, those of morals, education, religion, the 
natural sciences, philosophy, psychology and sociology. In most 
of these fields he evidences a wide reading experience. In 
his first chapter the author presents his views (which, to say the 
least, are novel and unique), concerning the usefulness of con- 
troversy. Dr. Sheen here pleads for arguments that clash with 
each other “like steel with steel”; knowing full well that if men 
will only argue with honesty and determination, truth will win 
the day. In his second chapter the writer points out the present 
day errors resulting from the divorce of the natural sciences 
from religion and in the next chapter he goes on to prove that 
such a system of education forces man into a state of agnos- 
ticism toward those values that have been bequeathed to us by 
revelation. The effects of this fragmentary curriculum, as it 
affects the moral life of today, is admirably presented in his 
chapter, Ethics for the Unethical. By means of apt quotations 
from such scientists as Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James 
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Jeans the author of these essays discloses the error of those 
who hold that there is a conflict between science and religion. 
At the same time he artfully points out that such a 19th cen- 
tury error is being heralded today only by those who do not 
know “that the day of materialism is over.” 

The editors of our periodicals designed to meet the needs of 
the modern intelligentsia will undoubtedly be disturbed by the 
sixth essay of this collection. Here the self-contradictions of 
atheism are laid bare with sympathy for the deluded but with 
stinging frankness toward the deluders. Broadmindedness such 
as one encounters in clubs and pullmans is well jolted in the 
essay entitled, A Plea for Intolerance. Throughout this chapter 
the intolerant attitude of the lover of truth and That Church, 
which is the Pillar and Ground of Truth, are splendidly handled. 
At the same time their tolerance toward the sinful and the erring 
are stated and explained in due proportion. 

The effects of religion in the upbuilding of medieval Europe 
are convincingly portrayed in The Philosophy of Medieval Art, 
the eighth essay of this volume. In the next one, titled, The 
Lyricism of Science, Dr. Sheen gives us a neat and readable 
résumé in its several aspects, of the attempted domination of 
certain scientists, so-called, over philosophy and religion. The 
effects of irreligion on the morality of man’s deeds has ever been 
deplorable. Without the divine aid that comes from God, 
through His Holy Religion, the “Old Man” in human nature can- 
not be consistently curbed or controlled. This salient truth, 
despite the claims of humanism in its modern phraseology, is 
masterfully expounded in the essay, A Preface to Morals. Loyali- 
ties Gone Astray, the tenth essay of this work, will hurt those to 
whom it especially applies. As one reads it the lament and 
prayer of Osee rises up before the reader and he, too, becomes 
sad at the thought that there are “divines” who in their yearn- 
ing to be modern are disloyal to their mission. 

The next few essays explain how the new paganism has 
affected education, the domestic circle, the fields of charity, and 
the other spheres where men associate with their fellowmen. 
With such soul-stirring and dignified language as the following 
does Father Sheen picture neopaganism and its relation to the 
past. “The story of the development of new paganism is the 
_ story of the Prodigal Son. The younger son in the parable is 
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western civilization, who in the sixteenth century goes to the 
spiritual father of Christendom and asks for a share of the 
substance garnered through the centuries. . . . In the course 
of the last four centuries, western civilization has been prodigal 
of that patrimony. In the sixteenth, it spent its belief in the 
Church, in the seventeenth, the inspiration of Sacred Scripture, 
in the eighteenth, the Divinity of Christ, in the nineteenth, the 
existence of God and in the twentieth, the necessity of religion. 
At the present time, the capital is all gone and now it is feeding 
on husks, under the names of ‘New Thought’ and ‘Progress.’ It 
was not so long ago that the father of Christendom could depend 
upon those sects that called themselves Christian to help defend 
the great fundamental truths of Christianity. . . . That day 
is past. . . . We are, therefore, practically forced to carry 
on the battle for Christian truth alone, and this is something 
new in the history of Christianity.” 

This volume will undoubtedly do good and we trust it will be 
read by many. There are some features in it that will meet with 
sharp rebuke and may even act as obstacles to its serviceable- 
ness. These are a tendency to be paradoxical, witty and ultra- 


novel in its figures of speech. The seriousness of the topics 
treated is at times forgotten by the reader because of the lan- 
guage employed. As Dr. Sheen himself intimates on page 6, 
language can at times interfere greatly with the clarity and 
teachableness of the ideas expressed. 


L. L. McVay. 


Men and Deeds: the Xaverian Brothers in America, by Brother 
Julian, C.F.X. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 
Brother Julian has written an interesting, useful, history of 

the Congregation of the Brothers of St. Francis Xavier from its 

foundation by the saintly Theodore Ryken in 1839 to its en- 
viable status in America at the present moment. It is far more 
than a mere annal of the labors and men of the community; it 
is really a contribution to American church history, especially 
to the educational and social activities of the Church in the 

United States. In a more restricted sense, the volume will 

fascinate the friends and former students of the Xaverian 

Brothers whose work has been so largely with poor, neglected 
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boys of whom some have won positions of prominence in re- 
ligion, business, and the professions. 

In its beginnings, the congregation met opposition, but the 
bishop of Bruges refused a suggested suppression with a declara- 
tion that “If that institution does not come from God, it. will 
break down by itself, for it has neither learning, nor wealth, nor 
patronage.” It had an ideal. Its growth was painfully slow 
and beset with hardships in Belgium and in England, but success 
of a non-financial character came. In 1853, Bishop Martin J. 
Spalding was in Belgium seeking recruits for his Louisville 
diocese and met the founder. A year later, Brother Francis 
Xavier and companions through an anonymous gift of 30,000 
francs, were able to sail for America. The grace of God fol- 
lowed the little colony for they fortunately missed their vessel 
which was lost at sea and took passage on a boat which brought 
them safely to New York. At Louisville, they found nothing 
ready. As Archbishop Curley notes in his introduction: “They 
began their work for God on an episcopal benediction and a 
watermelon [donated by a good woman].” Bravely, they 
opened two parochial schools. In the Know-Nothing days the 
Brothers were accused of establishing a barracks, hoarding stocks 
of arms, and training youths for an attack upon Protestants. A 
search by vigilant “Americans” failed to find arms, though the 
members were compelled to live separately until the storm blew 
over. And, it will be remembered that nowhere were the nativ- 
ists riots so bloody as in Louisville. But the critical danger was 
lack of financial support—even lack of ordinary food—and soon 
all but two brothers were recalled. In 1860, Brother Paul 
brought another colony and more basement schools were taken 
over, while the brothers on a diet of coffee, bread, and molasses 
saved enough from their miserable monthly pittances to pre- 
vent the bankruptcy of the mother-house in Bruges. Their paid 
preparatory school found few pupils for the Irish and Germans 
were too poor to be interested in education after first com- 
munion. However with the end of the war, slightly better days 
were witnessed. 

The bishop of Louisville would not let them take service in 
Chicago, but when he became archbishop of Baltimore he in- 
sisted that they come and take over St. Mary’s Industrial School, 
now national in its reputation as a training school. Of this 
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Archbishop Curley humorously writes: “The Bishop of Louis- 
ville thought enough about them to keep them all to himself 
whilst he was Bishop. ... In his mind they were for the 
Louisville diocese exclusively. Then with a consistency that is 
charming he brought them to Baltimore when he went there as 
Archbishop. From the story one might conclude that the erudite 
Bishop and Archbishop considered the Brothers as personal at- 
tachés. Well, what does it all matter now? God’s plans can- 
not be negatived by any man.” 

In Baltimore, they have succeeded gloriously in the highest 
kind of social service making men of character out of boys. 
Their work has had little to do with the rich, and their donations 
have been few. The success has been built upon sacrifice. They 
have gone far beyond Baltimore. They have academies, schools, 
working boy’s homes, and industrial schools in several dioceses. 
Despite its growth in men, the congregation is unable to answer 
parochial and diocesan appeals. It is advancing in recent years 
to higher schools and its men are being trained in the universi- 
ties. Brothers individually have long attended the Catholic 
University, but in 1927-28 they first lived as a community at the 
University in the writer’s residence while he was engaged in re- 
search in Europe. A year later found the Xaverians established 
in their own House of Studies under Brother Giles, an instructor 
in classics at the Catholic University. And in 1931, the com- 
munity purchased a large house and tract of land a few miles 
distant as a permanent scholasticate and residence for brothers 
pursuing work at the University. Thus have the Xaverian 
Brothers advanced from the desperate days in Louisville. In 
detail, Brother Julian recounts the story as he unfolds the 
careers of provincials, priors, and brothers whom he has rescued 
from an anonymity which they religiously sought and scrupu- 


lously maintained. 
Ricuarp J. Purcert, Px.D. 


Contemporary Schools of Psychology, by Robert S. Woodworth, 

Ph.D. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1931. 

The maze, that well-known device of the psychologists’ lab- 
oratory, might well be taken as the symbol of their science in its 
present state. In one way only does it fall short of a satisfactory 
figure. There is a way out of the maze, although the subject of 
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the experiment is often hard put to find it; but apparently there 
is no solution of the problem or problems with which psychology 
is concerned. Psychology used to be defined as the science of the 
soul and attempted to tell us something about the nature of that 
entity and its operations. But when “souls went out of fashion” 
it became necessary to reformulate the definition and psychology 
became the science of consciousness, or of mental states, or of 
human behavior. The problem in the maze now is to find this 
thing called consciousness and to explain how it works; and inas- 
much as no one seems to know what it is, it is not strange that 
the traveller through the maze, following now this lead and now 
that, is never certain whether he has come upon it. 

Perhaps the above appears an exaggerated statement of the 
present status of psychology, but Dr. Woodworth seems to be — 
of somewhat the same opinion. “The existence of schools in our | 
science,” he says, “is an indication that all is not well and that 
psychology does not yet know where it stands or what it has 
to do” (p. 215). The reading of his book will tend to confirm 
that impression. He has essayed a difficult task, that of ac- 
quainting the reader with the main tenets of the various schools 
of thought and furnishing him with an estimate of their several 
contributions to the science of psychology. In the accomplish- 
ment of the first of these aims he has succeeded admirably. I 
know of no work of like proportions that can be compared with 
this if the reader’s purpose is to get a clear idea of what is meant 
by such terms as introspection, existentialism, behaviorism, 
Gestalt, psychoanalysis and purposivism. The author sketches 
the genesis and development of each of these schools and de- 
scribes the contribution of its leading adherents. The result is a 
rather complete picture of modern thought in the field of 
psychology. 

The critical phase of Dr. Woodworth’s work is only slightly 
less satisfying than the descriptive. There is no indication of 
bias; the analysis is probably as objective as one could reason- 
ably expect it to be. This is particularly true of his criticism of 
Behaviorism and Gestalt. 

The constructive phase of the work, if such it may be called, is 
perhaps the least satisfactory. Dr. Woodworth admits that he 
himself is in the middle of the road and advises his students to 
take the same stand. That they will thus be in good company, 
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there is no denying, as the author points out; but one wonders 
whether a professor of psychology should not give his pupils 
something in the line of positive direction. But this implies that 
a man’s psychology is part and parcel of his philosophy of life, 
whereas Dr. Woodworth maintains that “psychology has 
achieved the right to be unphilosophical” (p. 203), whatever that 
may mean. As well contend, it seems to me, that it has achieved 
the right to be unreasonable. 


EpwArp B. JORDAN. 
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